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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyoming), James E. 
Murray (Montana), Clinton P, Anderson (New Mexico), Herbert H. 
Lehman (New York), Russell B. Long (Louisiana), George A. 
Smathers (Florida), and George W. M: lone (Nevada) 

Also present : Senators Lister Hill (Alabama), M: atthew M. Nee ly 
(West Virginia), Paul H. Douglas (Illinois), and Charles W. Tobey 
(New Hampshire). 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

This meeting has been called for the purpose of affording Senator - 
Hill a more ample opportunity than he had in the early weeks of this 
session to present testimony in support of the principle of his amend- 
ment to the submerged lands bill, by which the Federal revenue to be 
derived from the submerged lands would be dedicated as support of 
the schools of the United States. 

The committee invited Senator Hill to appear at an executive ses- 
sion, without notice, and he made a very explicit and persuasive state- 
ment, I thought, at that time, but it was not sufficient to afford other 
representatives of education throughout the country to present their 
formal views. Therefore, this session was set for the purpose of al- 
lowing you, Senator Hill, to call some witnesses to tell their views 
with respect to the proposed amendment. 

Senator Hix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your invitation that 
we might come this morning and present this testimony. As you have 
stated, I had the privilege of appearing before the committee some 
days ago, and I do not want to transgress on the time of the commit- 
tee, particularly on the time of some of the distinguished witnesses 
here this morning. 

Editorial commendation of the oil-for-education amendment has 
appeared in newspapers in every section of the country, including such 
well-known journals as the New York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Atlanta Journal, the Denver Post, the St. Petersburg 
Times, and the Washington Post. 

Representatives of leading education, farm, labor, and public wel- 
fare organizations have expressed their interest in the proposal and 
have requested that hearings be held on it. Many have advised me of 
their active efforts in support of it. 
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The list of sponsors of the amendment has increased from 11 to 18 
and includes the distinguished Senator from Montana, Mr. Murray, 
the Senator from New York, Mr. Lehman, and the Senator from Ili- 
nois, Mr. Douglas, and the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Tobey, who are with us here today. 

At this point of the record I would like to put in the names of all 
the sponsors. 

The CuatrmMan. The amendment which you offered, together with 
the names of the sponsors, will appear at this point. 

(The amendment to S. J. Res. 20, together with a full list of the 
sponsors of the amendment, is as follows :) 


[S. J. Res. 20, 82d Cong., Ist sess. ] 


AMENDMENT intended to be proposed by Mr. Hill (for himself, Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Benton, Mr. Tobey, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Neely, Mr. Sparkman, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Hennings, and Mr. Chavez) to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) to provide for the continuation of operations under certain mineral 
leases issued by the respective States covering submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, to encourage the continued development of such leases, to provide 
for the protection of the interests of the United States in the oil and gas deposits 
of said lands, and for other purposes, viz: Strike out subsection (2) of sub- 
section (a) of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(2) All other moneys received under the provisions of this resolution shall be 
held in a special account in the Treasury during the present National Emergency 
and until the Congress shall otherwise provide the moneys in such special ac- 
count shall be used only for such urgent developments essential to the national 
defense and national security as the Congress may determine and thereafter 
shall be used exclusively as grants in aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education, 

(3) The National Advisory Council on Grants in Aid of Education is hereby 
created to be composed of twelve persons with experience in the field of educa- 
tion and public administration, four to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, four by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and four by the 
President of the United States. It shall be the function of such Council to draw 
and report to the President of the United States for submission to the Congress 
not later than February 1, 1953, a plan for the equitable allocation of the 
zrants in aid of primary, secondary, and higher education provided in paragraph 
(2) of this section, 

(4) It shall be the duty of every State or political subdivision or grantee 
thereof having issued any mineral lease or grant, or leases or grants, covering 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf to file with the Attorney General of 
the United States on or before December 31, 1951, a statement of the moneys 
or other things of value received by such State or political subdivision or grantee 
from or on account of such lease or grant, or leases or grants, since January 1, 
1940, and the Attorney General shall submit the statements so received to the 
Congress not later than February 1, 1952.” 

List of sponsors: Senators Hill (Alabama), Douglas (Illinois), 
Morse (Oregon), Benton (Connecticut), Tobey (New Hampshire), 
Neely (West Virginia), Sparkman (Alabama), Kefauver (Tennes- 
see), Chavez (New Mexico), Humphrey (Minnesota), Hennings ( Mis- 
sourl), Lehman (New York), Murray (Montana), Gillette (Towa), 
Langer (North Dakota), Aiken (Vermont), Moody (Michigan), and 
Fulbright (Arkansas). 

Senator Hint. At this time I would like to ask Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
the education editor of the New York Times, if he will come around 
and make a statement. 
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Dr. Fine has just finished a most comprehensive and complete sur- 
vey of our schools and their needs and problems today. I am sure it 
is the most exhaustive and complete survey that has been made of the 
conditions that now exist in our country, in the light of the situation 
that not only confronts us today but will very likely confront us for 
a good many years to come. 

We have a number of witnesses, Mr. Chairman. I think Dr. Fine 
has a statement about 20 minutes in length. If he may proceed he will 
be ready at the conclusion of his statement to answer any questions 
that anyone may wish to ask. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN FINE, EDUCATION EDITOR, 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Frne. Lam Benjamin Fine and I am the education editor of the 
New York Times. 

I have reprints of the articles that the New York Times published 
about a month ago under the title, “Why Our Public Schools Are In 
Serious Trouble.” 

Senator Torry. Will you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Fine. That will be placed in the record. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


WHY OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE 
A series of six articles by Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York Times 
INFLATION AFFECTS OUTLAY ON SCHOOLS 


DECLINING DOLLAR VALUE PUSHES INCREASED OPERATION COSTS STILL HIGHER OVER 
NATION RESISTANCE TO TAXATION REVISION IS SOUGHT FOR ARCHAIC LEVYING—— 
BONDS FOR BUILDING FACE LOCALITY OPPOSITION 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


It costs a lot of money to run the country’s school system. More buildings, 
more teachers, more equipment, more supplies, and more children give school 
administrators a continuous headache as inflation diminishes what available 
funds can accomplish. 

The New York Times survey, which obtained data from the 48 States and 
leaders in American education, shows that this year the. public school will cost 
the taxpayers about $5 billion for operating expenses and §1 billion for buildings. 
This is an increase of nearly $400 million in operating expenses, but it is illusory 
because of the inroads of inflation. 

For the Nation as a whole the estimated expenditure for a pupil in average 
daily attendance increased from $206 in 1950-51 to $216 in 1951-52. However, 
the National Education Association notes that the purchasing power of the $216 
in prewar dollars is about $115. 

New York, with an expenditure of $325 for each pupil, leads the other States 
and is followed by New Jersey with $312. Other States spending more than 
$275 include Oregon, Wyoming, Montana, and Delaware. Mississippi is at the 
bottom of the list with SSS. States spending $150 or less are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

LESS OF INCOME FOR SCHOOLS 


Despite the record amount spent for schools this year, in terms of 1952 dollars, 
the percentage of national income that goes for public elementary and secondary 
schools is considerable lower than it was in the depression years. In 1933-34, 
according to United States Office of Education figures, 4.52 percent of the national 
income was spent for public-school education. But in 1949-50 (last school vear 
available) the country spent only 2.57 percent. 
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Cost of operating Nation’s schools 


The current operating expenditures of the public schools compared with cost a 
year ago are estimated, by States, as follows: 















| {| 
Total operating i} Total operating 
expenditure 1] expenditure 
h ssaciihenstgieaiaan —_—_—______—_|| | acs insnngedinentnnemmmnenatisd 
| 1951-52 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1950-51 
[Eee | Lesienitedbdliectuiciidhiel i _S 
Middle Atlantic: | |; Southwest—Con. 
New York.__- ...| $590, 000, 000) $563, 000, 000 | New Mexico........| $28,330,000! $26, 984, 653 
New Jersey.__.-...-} 196,600,000) 170, 000, 000 Arizona. ___- _..| 31,213,889! 30, 500, 000 
Pennsylvania... __- 314, 842, 579, 297, 506,508 || Midwest: | 
Delaware ___ | 11, 046, 455) 10, 906, 200 || a a 270, 000,000) 244, 628, 651 
District of Colum- | | Indiana____- ~..--| 150, 500,000} 141, 457/000 
a ---| 22,135,400) 21, 211, 447 | Iilinois - _.- -| 288, 000,000) 273, 000, 000 
Maryland..........| 89,068, 221 74, 322, 145 |) Michigan _| 250,000,000! 240, 000, 000 
New England: | Wisconsin ....} 117,000,000) 108, 350, 000 
Maine ...--.--| 26,000,000; 26, 438, 670 Minnesota _| 125,000,000! 115, 000, 000 
New Hampshire....}| 15, 100,000) 15, 690, 000 || oO 25 bono ...| 117,000,000) 100, 433, 225 
Vermont -....---.--| 13,000,000) 11, 481, 314 Missouri | 103, 000,000) 989, 837, 035 
Massachusetts | 152,240,585) 132,381, 130 North Dakota |} 23,942,130) 21, 433,000 
Connecticut. | 70,000, 000 45, 130, 000 South Dakota____-. 30, 990, 000 27, 871, 880 
Rhode Island. | 22, 100, 000 20, 429, 018 Nebraska. __- ; 44, 200, 000 41, 000, 000 
South: | | Kansas ...-.| 85,000,000) 73, 000, 000 
Virginia. ......... | 85,000,000) 80,194,839 || Rocky Mountain: 
West Virginia___ | 69,679, 519 58, 344, 398 W yoming___- 16, 400, 000) 14, 270, 806 
North Carolina__- 122, 000, 000) 121, 000, 000 Colorado... | 55,000,000 48, 357, 800 
South Carolina. 62, 000, 000 54, 000, 000 Utah “ onl 28, 300, 000) 27, S78, 644 
Tennessee __ 80, 450, 000 76, 451, 451 Nevada_.___. 6, 516, 352 6, 241,840 
REN See eat 77, 757, 830 76, 807, 674 Northwest: | 
Alabama.__...__. 76, 000,000) 73, 090, 000 Montana 25, 500,000) 28,651, 144 
Mississippi 49, 099, 000 39, 074, 159 Idaho 23, 700, 000 20, 642, 955 
Arkansas 40, 000, 000 40, 090, 000 Far West | 
Louisiana 91, 000, 000 89, 095, 580 Washington ._..| 97,466,000 93, 000, 000 
Kentucky i 62, 755, 055 63, 000, 000 Oregon 73, 104, 839 65, 661, 290 
Florida.............| 82,000,000) 78,842, 461 California. _-- 475, 000,000) 410, 268, 167 
Southwest: 
Oklahoma.. 83, 677, 000 80, 000, 000 Total 5, 213, 525, 854'4, 836, 213, 084 
Texas__... ¥ 254,009,000, 255, 828, 000 


Although the mounting expense of running the public school system is criti- 
cized in some quarters, education does not get so much of the national income as 
do some of the luxury items. For example, in 1950 the people of this country 
spent $8,100,000,000 for alcoholic beverages, $4,409,000,000 for tobacco products 
and smoking supplies, and $2,291,000,000 on cosmetics and beauty parlor services. 

During the comparable period (1950-51) they spent $4,836,213,084 for the 
upkeep of the public schools. In other words, about $15 billion went for these 
luxuries and a third of that amount for the education of 25 million boys and 
girls of school age. 

Informed educators observe that the $6 billion expended for the operation of 
schools and construction of buildings during 1951-52 will buy about half that 
amount in goods and services, measured in terms of the 1939 dollar. In many 
communities the schools take the lion’s share of tax moneys, but even then the 
costs mount more rapidly than the funds allocated. 


NEW MONEY SOURCES SOUGHT 


Various suggestions have been made for financial assistance to the schools. 
More State aid is sought in many communities. Bond issues and increased 
tax millage keep many citizens aware of the needs of their schools. 

The controversial issue of Federal aid to the public schools is still one of the 
“must” items on the agenda of many school organizations. The National Educa- 
tion Association intends to continue its fight to get a bill enacted in the present 
session of Congress. But the prospect for the measure does not appear too bright. 

School financing is complicated by inflation. The teachers are constantly 
seeking higher salaries to compensate for cost-of-living increases. The cost 
of all materials and equipment used by the schools has gone up sharply, some- 
times double or more 1940 prices. Here is the way Dr. James L. McCaskill, 
director of the National Education Association Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, puts it: 
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In 1950-51 the average salary for public school instructional staff members 
was $5,080; the average employed person was earning about 55,200, or 4 percent 
more. However, in 1939 the average teacher's salary of $1,420 was 12 percent 
higher than that of employed people in general. If teachers’ salaries were in 
the same relative position to those of all other employed persons today as they 
were in 1989, they would average $3,580, or $500 above their 1950 D1 level. 

If the education dollar continues to shrink, warns Dr. McCaskill, this Nation 
will be unable to obtain the teaching force and build the schools required to 
give adequate education to the ¢srowing number of school children. 


CONDITIONS FACED RY S81 ATES 


States everywhere, according to reports from the New York Times corre- 
spondents, are finding the growing school costs burdensome, yet somehow they 
must continue to meet them. 

Vermont is a typical State in this connection. The operating expenditure for 
public schools is about $13 million and is increasing about 10 percent annually. 
Resistance to bond issues for school buildings is becoming apparent; some com- 
munities bring up such proposals three or four times before they are accepted, 

Local school taxes in Vermont have increased by a third in recent years and, 
since they are largely levied on property, the increase is becoming burdensome. 
State aid for education has increased, but does not absorb the major financial 
pressure, State or Federal aid for school buildings is generally felt necessary 
if the needs for school housing are to be met. 

Three years ago the New Jersey public-school budget was in the neighborhood 
of $150 million. Now it is close to $200 million. Of the $531 million collected 
in taxes in New Jersey in 1950 to maintain governmental services, more than 
a third was used to pay for the education of children. About 85 percent of this 
amount was realized by locally imposed property taxes, the remainder by State 
aid distributed among localities. 

Some States find that an archaic tax structure is at the bottom of their educa- 
tional troubles. For the most part, schools draw their funds from property taxes 
rather than general taxes, Several educators have proposed that the tax struc- 
ture be overhauled and modernized in light of current needs. 


RISING BUDGETS IN MIDWEST 


Serious problems arise when the operating budget for schools mounts too 
rapidly. For example, the total operating expenditure for publie schools in 
Wiscensin in 1951-52 was $117 million, in 1950-51 it was $108,350,000, and the 
year before it was $91 million. Sehool taxes are separate items and they have 
increased greatly. Archaic property taxes carry 75 percent of the school costs 
in the State. 

In the last session of the legislature the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin. introduced a selective 2 per- 
cent sales-tax bill, the proceeds of which were to be used for school purposes to 
relieve the property taxpayer. It was badly defeated. There is some resistance 
to bond issues because of high construction costs and shortage of materials. 
The disposition is to “make do” until this situation straightens out. 

Minnesota reports that its school expenditures have more than doubled since 
1941. In that year the total for maintenance was about $46 million: this year 
it is estimated at $125 million. Educational needs account for more than half 
of all legislative appropriations. 

In Kansas $85 million is available for the publie schools this year, an increase 
of $12 million over the previous year. Most communities have approved bond 
issues for new school buildings by substantial majorities, 


FACTORS IN VIRGINIA IN( REASE 


School expenditures have risen rapidly throughout the South, although this 
section as a whole does not support its pub 
areas. 

In Virginia the total operating outlay for 1951-52 is estimated at $85 million, 
whereas 5 years ago it was $52 million. For the biennium starting July 1 the 
State board of education is asking for $91,303,675 from the State’s general fund 
for school operations—an increase of 23 percent over 1950-52, 


lie schools as liberally as some other 


95574—52——-2 
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The reasons cited by Virginia for this projected increase—and these reasons 
hold true elsewhere—are: expected enrollment increase of 112,000 in 2 years; 
need to obtain 500 more teachers and necessity for paying better salaries to 
attract and hold good teachers. 

West Virginia, with a total operating budget for schools of $70,000,000, finds 
that resistance to bond issues is increasing, particularly in rural areas. For 
several years, all schools have levied the maximum allowed for counties; 39 of 
the 55 counties have approved excess levies permitted by the constitution. 

School-budget difficulties are aggravated by an archaic tax structure, espe- 
cially unequal assessed valuations. According to the State tax commissioner, 
real estate is assessed at only 32 percent of the appraised valuation. 

Kentucky is having difficulty because of its increased school budget. There 
is definite resistance in communities to bond issues for buildings. Only 4 of 10 
localities voting on a special school-building-fund tax in the November election 
were successful. School-budget problems are aggravated by a generally low 
assessment of real property and an assessed valuation maximum tax rate of 
$1.50 on $100. 

The situation is appreciably better on the west coast than in the South. Cali- 
fornia, with a total operating budget of nearly $500,000,000 has had success with 
almost all the bond-issue elections. School taxes have gone up generally in 
recent years, both in total amounts collected and in rates. On the whole the 
citizens of Oregon have been generous in the financial support of their schools. 
School taxes have increased 400 percent since 1940—41. 

The State of Washington, with a current operating budget of about $100,000,- 
000, is preparing for a huge enrollment increase within the next 10 years. A 
$40,000,000 bond issue for school buildings was approved by the voters in 1950. 
Generally communities with pressing school problems are forced to resort to 
special levies because of a constitutional provision limiting taxes to 40 mills on 
each dollar of assessed valuation, the valuation to be 50 percent of the property’s 
true and fair value. School officials feel this limit is outmoded and should be 
revised. 

Rising operating expenditures do not necessarily mean more money for the 
schools in terms of purchasing power, the Times study shows. Frequently the 
additional funds are barely enough to keep pace with the increased costs for 
school operation and maintenance. Inflationary costs have played havoc with 
the normal operation of the schools. 


“Grass Roots” Move on To Atp ScHoors 


5,000 CITIZENS’ GROUPS HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED IN LAST FEW YEARS TO IMPROVE FACIL- 
ITIES——-EDUCATORS PRAISE ACTION——-SURVEY, HOWEVER, NOTES THAT ATTACKS ON 
SYSTEM ARE GROWING ACROSS COUNTRY 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


As never before in tne past, the citizens of this country are concerned about 
their public schools. Throughout the national local citizens’ groups are being 
founded to work for better school facilities for all the children. 

Within the last few years an estimated 5,000 citizens’ organizations, consisting 
of every segment of the community, have been organized. This is a genuine 
crass-roots movement and has its origin in the desire of the community to provide 
better schools for its youth. 

The New York Times survey, which reached each of the 48 State commissioners 
of education, and obtained on-the-spot reports from Times correspondents in 
each State, found that the participation and interest of the public in the schoals 
is Nation-wide. Because more money is being requested, and because conditions 
have deteriorated in many instances as a result of increased enrollments, the 
public has been placed in a position where its aid is needed. 

Educators cite the tremendous growth of citizen interest as one of the most 
encouraging developments of the last 5 years. They recognize that the closer 
association that is established with the local school authorities, the better educa 
tion the children will receive. School officials stress that there is no more effective 
channels through which the Nation can strengthen and develop the entire 
structure of our public-school system than through citizen participation. 

The citizens movement receives support and impetus from the National Citizens 
Cominission for the Public Schools, headed by Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, 
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and consisting of national leaders of all walks of life. ‘The commission, which 
will hold its annual conference in St. Louis next Friday and Saturday, works 
closely with 1,600 local citizens’ groups. These groups are in the forefront in 
their own communities in the campaign for improved schools. 


THREE ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL 


New citizens’ groups are being formed almost every day. The commission has 
found that these three elements in the formation and program of such groups 
are essential: First, that the group be fully representative of the people in the 
community ; second, that it interest itself in the over-all school program rather 
than in any one particular aspect in its study, and third, that while maintaining 
its independent view, it cooperate fully with school authorities. 

In thousands of communities these new citizens’ committees have brought the 
responsible people of the community closer to the school administrators. It has 
brought them closer to the schools themselves, and has helped solve some of the 
vexing problems of our day. Mr. Larsen puts it this way: 

“The outstanding fact is that these well-organized, representative groups have 
provided an effective channel for the tremendous and ever-increasing interest of 
responsible citizens in the improvement of their local schools. It is a phenomenon 
on the American scene in which educators are taking great hope.” 

Various national groups, such as the American Legion, the National Congress 
for Parents and Teachers, the Junior Chamber of Commerce and others have 
taken an active interest in the plight of the schools. At its session last month, 
the 160-man board of directors of the National Association of Manufacturers 
unanimously adopted a resolution that said that “business enterprises must find 
a way to support the whole educational program effectively, regularly and now.” 

Frequently the citizens’ groups, whether on a local or State level, have proved 
successful in drawing the attention of the pubiic to the school needs. For ex- 
ample, Florida’s minimum foundation program, which put a floor under the 
funds given to education, was the result of a citizens’ committee work. The 
passage of the Florida program resulted after a 2-year study by the citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

Illinois boasts a large number of citizens’ school committees, most common of 
which is the advisory committee in agricultural education. Last year 216 schools 
had at least one of these groups. Others have been organized to raise funds and 
plan buildings. Many young persons have been brought in through school district 
reorganization in the State and they have been working on school boards advising 
on various problems. There are more than 500 citizens’ committees of which half 
have been successful in raising funds for bond issues. Considerable enthusiasm 
exists in the States for school projects and there is no trouble getting people to 
serve on committees. 

Virtually every community in Michigan has established a citizens’ committee. 
These are fostered by the area studies program adopted by the State legislature 
in 1949, which is designed to encourage the people of any area to make a thorough 
study of educational conditions and needs. Boards of education have been active 
in setting up these groups to educate the citizenry toward acceptance of school- 
improvement projects. 

More than 50 citizens’ groups are at work in northern California in the interest 
of better public schools. Many of these are associated with the National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools, and are composed of members representing the 
professions, labor, industry, education, and other segments of the community. 

In almost every area of Washington State citizens’ committees have been 
established to work with school officials. Most are successful. Getting out the 
vote on school levies has been one of the toughest obstacles for citizens’ commit- 
tees to overcome—the special elections seldom draw anywhere near the votes 
a general election does when National, State, or county officials are on the ballot.. 


ATTACKS ON SYSTEMS GROWING 


Despite the vast citizen interest some segments of the community are opposed 
to the school programs and to public schools generally. A concerted attack is 
being made on the Nation’s school system. Many communities are in the midst 
of controversies at this moment. In others, the critics of the public schools 
have sowed seeds of distrust and have occasionally disrupted the Community 
and harmed the schools. 
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Reports from correspondents of the Times indicate that attacks on the public 
schools appear in few sections, but the number of these attacks is growing 
rapidly. For the most part, the criticism is dishonest and is used to cloak 
ulterior motives. Sometimes the objective is to reduce taxes. At other times it 
is to “return to the three R’s.” Still, again, the criticism is leveled against a 
teacher or superintendent who may be considered too progressive. 

A counterattack against those who attack the schools dishonestly has been 
spearheaded by the National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, an affiliate of the National Education Association. In a _ recent 
pamphlet, Danger! They're After Our Schools, the commisson warns that “our 
American public schools are in serious danger.”” The pamphlet, which was spon- 
sored by several national groups, declares that a Nation-wide campaign is under 
way that threatens to wipe out many of the advances the schools have made in 
the last 50 years. . 

“This is something quite apart from the honest effort of parents, teachers, and 
other civic-minded citizens to improve school programs and facilities,” the edu- 
ecators warn. “In contrast to valid criticism and genuine concern for our chil- 
dren’s well-being, this is a malicious campaign. It is so cleverly disguised that 
honest citizens are taken unawares.” 


M’GRATH SCORES REACTION ARIES 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, declared that 
the opposition to modern education is being stimulated by the more reactionary 
elements who are against any development in education that broadens its scope 
to serve more genuinely democratic needs. He added: 

“The appeal to ignorance and prejudice, in all its ugliest manifestations, is 
being used to discredit this form of modern education, together with the same 
sort of ‘smear campaign’ that is increasingly being directed, within our body 
politic, against almost any form of liberal opinion.” 


REARMING SAPS SCHOOL GAINS AS ROLLS AND Costs STILL SOAR 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


Once again the Nation’s public schools are in serious plight. Eighteen months 
of defense mobilization have taken their toll. Danger signals are flying every- 
where, but often are not heeded. Many advances made in the first 5 years after 
World War II are being swept away. 

The schools, like other aspects of civilian life, are beginning to feel the effects 
of the Korean conflict. As a result, they face a gloomy year. Many educators 
are worried lest the gloom continue for another decade. 

Reports from State commissioners of education, correspondents of The New 
York Times in each of the 48 States, and interviews with leading educators all 
point to a downward trend. 

The schools are cavght in a pincers. Four major factors are involved: in- 
creased enrollments, inflationary costs, lack of building materials and an acute 
teacher shortage. 

EDUCATORS BACK DEFENSE 


Each is leaving its imprint on the schools, and on the children, too. It is not 
a question of tanks versus textbooks. Educators everywhere wholeheartedly sup- 
port the Government’s defense program. They applaud its efforts to make our 
democracy strong enough to withstand the challenge of Soviet communism. 

They say their problem is not one of more ABC's or more airplanes. They 
insist our economy is strong enough to provide both. Moreover, they insist that 
it is just as true today as it was a century ago, when first proclaimed by Horace 
Mann, that schoolhouses are the first line of our defense. 

In the last year it appears schools have made few advances, and many back- 
ward steps. A number of communities report unexpected set-backs. Over the 
Nation, 3,500,000 elementary and high school children—one out of eight pupils in 
the public schools—are suffering an impaired education because of inadequate 
facilities. A year ago a Times study showed 3,000,000 children were being de- 
prived of an adequate education. Thus, there has been an increase of half a mil- 
lion in 12 months. 
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Incompetent teachers, poorly equipped Classrooms, inadequate buildings and 
poor supervision combine to cheat these hundreds of thousands of young people. 
The number of pupils on double sessions is growing steadily. An estimated 
400,000 boys and girls are not getting a full school day—some are attending 
school even on triple-session schedules. They go half a day, or a third of a day. 
What this does to the morale of the children, the parents, the teachers, and the 
community is easy to imagine. 

Educators emphasize that a child deprived of his schooling will be unable 
to regain the years lost—a child is six only once. One cannot postpone the 
growth of a pupil as one might postpone the building of a road or a garage. 

This comment by Dr. Walter Maxwell, secretary of the Arizona Education 
Association, is typical: “At numerous schools I have seen children lined up 
in front of a schoolhouse door, marching in to take their places in the school 
as the first shift marched out—just like the changing of shifts in factories.” 


COSTS PROVIDE HEADACHES 


Inflationary costs are a headache everywhere. School officials are haunted 
by rising prices. Everything they buy has gone up 50 or 100 or even 200 per- 
cent. Teachers are insisting they get their share, too. Cost-of-living bonuses 
have been handed out, but not fast enough, the teachers complain, to keep pace 
with rising food prices. As a result, morale in many communities is poor. 
Last spring the 500 teachers of Pawtucket, R. I., went on strike for several 
months, closing all of the city’s schools. They won part of the increase they 
sought—but at a serious cost to the schooling of their pupils. 

In other communities the struggle for higher salary schedules goes on in the 
board rooms.rather than on the picket line. The New York City teachers re- 
cently ended a-year-and-a-half boyeott of extracurricular activities. Judging 
from the reaction of their spokesmen, they are far from happy at the compromise 
salary increases. 

But the salary issue is only part of the educational picture. Competition has 
arisen from higher-payving Government jobs, war-related positions, and the de- 
mand for skilled and semiskilled workers in various industries. More teachers 
are leaving the profession today than at any time since World War II, when 
350,000 departed, never to return. 

Frequently the community must employ substandard, unqualified teachers 
because trained personnel are Jacking. Many school systems report they are 
“scraping the bottom of the barrel.” 

A smoldering discontent is detected. Never before have the schools been 
under such attacks. Frequently the controversy is artificially contrived, dis- 
honestly designed to wreck the free public school. But there is enouch dis- 
content to make thoughtful educators and civie-minded citizens take stock. 

The schools are in need of greater financial help—and they are unable to get 
it. Many communities already allocate a substantial part of their tax funds 
for the schools. Oftentimes real estate is taxed almost to the danger point. But 
education costs more today than ever before—and the money frequently is not 
there to spend. 


ENROLLMENT A RECORD 


Enrollment is at its highest peak. The Times survey indicates that the 1951-52 
school enrollment is 26,525,115—representing a growth of 826,194 in a year. Most 
of this growth has occurred in the elementary grades, and more particularly the 
first grade. The private and parochial schools will add another 3,000,000 children 
or more, thus bringing the total elementary and secondary enrollment close to 
30,000,000. 

Moreover, the school rolls are going to increase for at least 8 years, more likely 
10. 

Next year—1952-53—the schools will enroll 1,700,000 more children than were 
registered this year. This is a tremendous number to absorb particularly since 
most of the classrooms already are overcrowded. The peak will not be reached 
before 1957-58, if by then, at which time it is estimated the enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools will exceed 32,000,000, an increase of 6,000,000 
over that of today. 

Educators are deeply disturbed by this condition. Typical is the view voiced by 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education: 

“The tidal wave of children bearing down on our schools bids fair to overwhelm 
us. We simply are not building enough new schoolhouses or training enough new 
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teachers to meet the situation. We can’t go on from year to year on the present 
makeshift basis without seriously undermining our whole public school system. 

“Unless the American people are prepared to take positive action to remedy 
these deficiencies, millions of children will continue to get a makeshift education.” 

Today many thousands of children are attending classes in school basements, 
apartment-house basements, empty stores, garages, churches, inadequate private 
homes, and even trailers. What is more, one out of five of the regular schools is 
either unsafe or obsolete. 


BUILDING PROGRAM DELAYED 


The defense program has played havoc with building plans. Even though the 
Nation spent a record $1,200,000,000 for school construction in 1950-51, the com- 
munities were unable to keep pace with the number of children reaching school 
age. And in 1952, educators warn, steel and other critical materials will stymie 
the construction of many badly needed schoolhouses. 

More than 1,000,000 school teachers are now employed, 46,000 more than last 
year. But with more than 1,000,000 children to be added each year for the next 
several years, the teaching rolls also will have to rise steadily, However, teacher- 
training institutions are not preparing enough men and women to do the job. 
All but four States report a teacher shortage even this year. They now could 
use 71,886 elementary and 15,121 high-school teachers. 

Despite the need for teachers, young people seem to shy at entering the profes- 
sion. The teacher colleges reports a decrease this year of 16 percent in their 
entering classes. This means, in effect, that 4 years from now, when the school 
rolls will have increased by more than 5,000,000, there will be fewer trained 
teachers. 

Although the number of teachers holding substandard or emergency certificates 
has decreased by 5,053, there are still 66,354 of them in the school system. For 
example, 8,500 of the 24,600 teachers in Missouri are on emergency certificates, 
and South Dakota reports 1,796 of its 7,159 teachers do not hold regular licenses. 

But the “substandard certificates” tell only part of the story. The National 
Education Association estimates that of the 600,000 elementary teachers in the 
publie schools 300,000 do not hold college degrees—the minimum standard., Of 
this number, the NEA says, at least 100,000 are so inadequately prepared as to 
make their continued presence in the classroom dangerous to the mental and 
emotional growth of America’s youth. 


SLIGHT RISE IN SALARIES 


The Times survey shows that teachers’ salaries have risen slightly from an 
average of $3,097 to $3,290 annually. This $198 increase, or $3.71 a week, has 
been eaten up, the teachers declare, by increased living costs and higher taxes. 

New York State, with an average annual teachers’ salary of $4,500, leads the 
country, followed by the District of Columbia with a $4,300 average and California 
with $3,967. Mississippi again is at the bottom of the list, paying its teachers 
an average of $1,475 a year. Arkansas is next to Mississippi with $1,700, and 
South Carolina is third from the bottom with $2,130. 

Six States pay some teachers less than $20 a week—Mississippi, South Caro 
lina, Kentucky, Iowa, Georgia, and Missouri. Ten others pay a minimum of 
$20 to $25 a week. 

For the country as a whole the public schools cost just a little more than $5 bil- 
lion, a slight increase over that in 1950-51. Two States—New York and Cali- 
fornia—spend more than $500 million each. Because of spiraling costs, the funds 
needed to operate the public schools have risen higher than ever before. Edu- 
cators complain, however, that the money they get cannot buy as much as their 
funds of as recently as 2 years ago. 

Once more the effects of the Korean conflict can be seen in the classrooms of 
every community in the United States. 

With Congress in session the NEA and other school organizations again will 
seek Federal aid for the public schools. One Member of Congress who has ad- 
vocated a Federal aid bill—Senator Lister Hill of Alabama—asserted that the 
strength and security of the United Seates against aggression were bound in- 
exorably to education. Ina statement to the Times he observed: 

“Education has given us the widespread, high level of intelligence and general 
competency by which we have built history's most perfect example of democratic 
government and preserved it against the winds of alien ideologies. We face a 
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long period of international tensions and big armaments that may last perhaps 
for 5, 10, or even 20 years. In terms of sheer numbers of peop.e our potential 
enemies hold a heavy advantage and our intelligence sources tell us that Russia 
and her satellites are feverishly working to train large numbers of skilled work- 
ers, instructed by industrial experts taken out of East Germany since the last 
war. 

“We must fix our educational sights accordingly and insure that every Ameri- 
can boy and girl has the opportunity for maximum development of his or her 
capabilities. Only in this way can we meet the need for more scientists, more 
engineers, more chemists, more physicists, more technicians, more skilled workers 
of every kind, more nurses and doctors and leaders in other protessions and 
business.” 

The status of public school education, in contrast to conditions a year ago, as 
shown by regions in the Times survey, follows : 


NEW YORK AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


A heavy influx of young children has burdened schools in this region, and with 
no signs of relief in sight. Both New York and Pennsylvania report the largest 
enrollment increases, ‘The registers of all the States and the District of Columbia 
have increased about 200,000. In face of the need for additional schools, all 
States report difficulty in obtaining building materials. Even so, most States are 
pushing school building programs. New York intends to spend $150,000,000 this 
year, compared with $100,000,000 last year. 

Salaries in this area are among the best. No State except Delaware can get a 
sufficient number of elementary teachers. Pennsylvania cannot obtain enough 
qualified secondary, as well as elementary school teachers. The region employs 
more than 10,000 teachers who hold substantial certificates, an increase over last 
year. 

NEW ENGLAND 


New England offers a contrasting picture as regards teachers’ salaries. Three 
States—Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island—pay their teachers more 
than the national average, the other three do not. The salaries of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont are not much better than those in some of the Southern 
States. 

Only Connecticut, Massachusetts and Vermont record large enrollment in- 
creases. Almost all the States report conditions are better than a year ago, and 
the number of teachers on substandard certificates has decreased. All but Rhode 
Island need additional teachers, largely in the elementary grades—Massachusetts 
and Connecticut need 500 elementary teachers each. 


SOUTH 


Conditions in the South, although steadily improving since World War IT, are 
still poor. Enrollment has been increasing in some States but tapering off in 
others. The problem is largely one of improving school services and raising 
teacher standards. Absenteeism and school] drop-outs also are serious issues. 

Many southern teachers are on emergency licenses, although in some States 
the number has decreased in the last year. 

However, a large number of southern pupils receive an impaired education. 
In Arkansas, Alabama and Kentucky, 50 percent of the pupils are affected by 
substandard teachers, inadequate buildings and double sessions. The lowest 
salaries in the country are paid in the South. Some teachers in Mississippi re- 
ceive $500 a year, in South Carolina $600 and in Kentucky $640. All States in the 
region fall below the national teacher's salary average. 


SOUTHWEST 


Enrollment increased in all States, with Texas showing a gain of 29,000 in a 
year. All States report conditions are either “‘better” or “same as last year.” 
Texas, however, has not increased its teaching staff despite its enrollment gain. 

Salaries in New Mexico and Arizona are above the national average. Arizona, 
With $3,800, ranks fourth. Only Arizona reports it can obtain all the teachers, 
both elementary and secondary, it needs, 
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MIDWEST 


School conditions are generally reported as improving in the 12 States in the 
region. Enrollment is on the upswing, due in large part to growth of defense 
industries, particularly in Michigan. 

Some glaring contrasts are evident. Michigan pays its teachers an average 
annual salary of $3,700, seventh highest in the Nation, and Illinois, with $3,600, is 
near the “top 10.” But North Dakota, with $2,162, South Dakota, with $2,185, and 
Nebraska, with $2,200, are forty-sixth, forty-fifth, and forty-fourth respectively, 
in the national standing. Although in many States the number of substandard 
teachers is negligible, approximately one-third of Missouri’s, one-seventh of 
South Dakota’s, and one-eighth of Michigan’s teachers hold substandard cer- 
tificates. Large numbers of pupils are receiving second-rate or impaired 
schooling. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


The postwar birth rate is evident in the Rocky Mountain public schools. Colo- 
rado reports an enrollment increase of 5,000, Utah 7,000, Wyoming 3,000, and 
Nevada 3,000. Considering the total number of pupils in each State, the gains 
are significant. 

With the exception of Utah, where about one-tenth of the teachers hold emer- 
geney certificates, the problem of substandard teachers has been largely solved. 
Utah is making improvements. The average salaries range from $2,900 in Colo- 
rado to $3,316 in Nevada. All report they can obtain secondary, but none can 
get elementary teachers. 


NORTH WEST 


Montana and Idaho have approximately the same number of teachers—5,225 
and 5,020, respectively—but Idaho has 16,000 more pupils. Idaho needs both 
elementary and secondary teachers while Montana needs only elementary. Both 
have many emergency teachers. There is a big difference in teachers’ salaries. 
Montana has an average of $3,415, Idaho $2,639. 


FAR WEST 


Teachers’ salaries in the Far West are among the highest in the country, Cali- 
fornia, with a $3,967 average, is second nationally and Washington, with $38,690, 
is ninth, while Oregon, with $3,650, is tenth. 

California now has 63,800, the second largest staff in the country. The num- 
ber of teachers on emergency certificate increased 7,600. Oregon has 1,800 of 
its 12,350 teachers on substandard licenses. All need elementary, but Washing- 
ton also needs secondary teachers. 

The Times study shows serious school problems in every section of the land. 
It also shows that not enough attention is paid to these problems. Soaring en- 
rollments, fewer buildings, a shortage of teachers, and a lack of money toe keep 
pace with school needs have combined to bring another educational crisis. 

While this crisis is not yet in the acute stage, our system of free public edu- 
cation may be endangered unless the schools receive more financial support. 
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Summary of current conditions in Nation’s schools—The present status of total 
teaching staff, emergency teachers, average annual salary and student enroll- 
ment for elementary and secondary schools, as regarded throughout the Nation, 


follows 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE IS STILL A PROBLEM 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND MORE ARE NEEDED IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
YEARLY, BUT THEY GET ONLY THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND—RURAL AREAS WORST HIT— 
CITIES, EXCEPT NEW YORK, ALSO ARE FEELING PINCH—SITUATION GRAVE, EDUCATORS 
WARN 

(By Benjamin Fine) 


This Nation’s public schools face a dangerous teacher shortage. Although a 
minimum of 105,000 new elementary teachers are needed annually, only 35,000 
are being trained. This means that within 10 years a shortage of 700,000 
teachers will confront our schools. 

With elementary school enrollment rising 1,000,000 a vear, the teacher shortage 
will grow increasingly acute. And to make the situation still worse, fewer 
students are entering the teachers’ colleges this year than last. 

Reports from virtually every State in a Nation-wide survey by the New York 
Times shows that school systems cannot get enough elementary teachers. De- 
riodic warnings have been sounded by educators, but nothing has happened— 
the shortage continues. 

Although the shortage is found everywhere, it is most actute in the rural 
areas, in the South, Midwest, and far West. But even the larger cities (with 
the exception thus far of New York) have begun to feel the shortage. Nothing 
quite as serious as this has hit the public schools in a generation. 


THE NEEDS ANALYZED 


To provide enough teachers to take care of the tremendous increase in ele- 
mentary enrollment over the next 10 years—and to cover ordinary losses through 
death, resignation, and retirement—the Nation will need at least 105,000 new 
teachers annually. There are 600,000 teachers employed in the elementary schools. 
The drop-out rate is 12 percent, or 72,000. The 1,000,000 additional children will 
require another 33,000 teachers annually. However, the teachers’ colleges are 
supplying just about 35,000 teachers annually. 

Factors that have contributed to the teacher shortage include the increased 
pupil enrollment, the fact that teachers are dropping out of the profession 
faster than they are being replaced, and the attractiveness of opportunities in 
other fields. 

“The blunt fact is,’ warned Dr. Earl J. MeGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, “unless we do something drastic-——and immediately—to relieve the 
teacher shortage, a whole generation of American boys and girls will be short- 
changed in their right to obtain a fundamental education 

“The thinner you stretch your available teaching staff to cover the unprece 
dented and inexorably increasing enrollments in our publie schools, the less 
chance there is for a teacher to do a competent job of teaching. It is the child 
who inevitably suffers. And when the child suffers, the Nation suffers.” 

A critical need also exists in many parts of the country for the replacement of 
undertrained teachers. Of approximately 600,000 elementary sehool teachers in 
service, about one-half, or 300,000, measure up to the minimum requirement of a 
college degree. Two hundred thousand have completed 2 yvears of college: the 


education profession recognizes the necessity for retaining them, and steps have 


However, 100.000 are 
so woefully undertrained as to make necessary their replacement at the earliest 
possible moment. 


been taken to help them improve their academic training. 


CONDITIONS IN HIGH SCTHIOOLS 


At the high-school level only small increases in total enrollment are foreseen 
until 1957. At that time, according to Dr. Ray C. Maul, research associate of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, a 
phenomenal increase may be expected. By 1960 the total high-school enrollment 
will be at least $500,000, or one-third more than at present 

The country needs 48,000 qualified candidates each year 
teachers who leave the profession for all reasons, By 
approach 70,000. 


to replace high-school 


1960 the annual need will 


The problem at the high-school level is not total numbers of available qualified 
eandidates. There is, however, an unbalanced distribution of the candidates 
among the various high-school teaching tields—there are more social studies 
teachers than can be employed, while there continues to be a shortage of candi- 
dates for teaching home economics, girls’ physical education, and library service. 
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Only 17 States require a college degree for the elementary school-teaching cer- 
titicate, 4 require 3 years of college, 1 State requires 244 years, 16 require 2 years, 


2 States require 1144 years, 7 ask for 1 year, and 1 State—Nebraska—does not 
require any college preparation. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the National Edueation Associ- 
ation and generally recognized spokesman for the public schools, stressed that no 
nation either in peace or war can afford to neglect its home base—it must be 
particularly concerned about health, competence, and morale of its people. 

“The main source of the continued strength and capacity of the American 
people,” Dr. Givens said, “is to be found in our children and youth. What 
our Nation does about the education of the young determines Whether we are 
developing national stamina or committing slow suicide.” 

One of the leading reasons for the grave teacher shortage Times correspond- 
ents and education commissioners agreed, is the low pay of teachers. On the 
average, the classroom teacher get about $60 a week—the range goes from 
$10 to $125. In Mississippi, for example, where there are 16,000 teachers, 
only 105 get $4,000 or more a year, while 4,243 get less than $1,000. 

In Mississippi, a sheet metal worker averages $378 a month, a truck driver 
or plumber $360, an electrical worker $207, policemen and firemen $230, while 
teachers average $122 (yearly average $1,475). 

It may seem unfair to take the poorest-paying State for comparison, but the 
Times survey showed similar disparities in the other States. Figures prepared 
by the New Jersey Education Association show that between 1939 and 1950 the 
per capita income of New Jersey residents increased 126 percent; in the same 
period average salaries of teachers increased 66 percent, 


OTHER DETERRING FACTORS 


Low salaries alone do not keep potential teachers from the profession. Teachers 
object to poor working conditions, to inadequate training facilities, to social 
pressures, and to a negative attitude on the part of the public. Teachers want 
to be a part of the community, but frequently find that they are not permitted 
to be active citizens. Some cities still refuse to employ murried women teachers 
und require women to resign if they get married while in service. 

The shortage is about evenly divided over the Nation. The 
State Education Association, which has a membership of 55,000, 
in its State the shortage is mostly in rural sections. Pittsburgh 
for kindergarten and primary classes; it also needs specialists in the fine arts 
and crafts, in home economics and for the mentally retarded. 

In New York State there is a shortage of T50 teachers in elementary schools 
outside this city. The State education department expects this shortage 
increase to about 1,150 in the current school year and to 1,750 in the 1952-53 year 
The shortage is most acute in suburban regions, which have been growing much 
faster than the cities in recent years. The main problems are in the Nassau, 
Weschester, Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse areas 

Shortages are growing in New England. Maine reports a short: 


Pennsvivania 
reports that 


needs teachers 


to 


shi ige in ih 
elementary division, particularly in the rural areas. Tlere, as elsewhere, ihe 
officials are up against the problem that teachers seek employment in the majo 
cities or surrounding Communities, which offer the best salaries and working 
conditions, By the time the cities and towns get their pick, the supply becomes 


exhausted before the rural areas are reached, It is 
teachers could be used in Maine 

Connecticut, too, could use 500 additional teachers for the 
Massachusetts reports that its shortage is greatest from kindergarten through 
the first three grades. The State Commissioner of Education, Dr. John J. Des 
mond, pointed out that there is a trend in his State (it is found elsewhere) toward 
hiring liberal arts college 


estimated that 500 additional 


» elementary schools 


graduates and retraining them for elementary teaching 
through special courses at teacher training institutions 


REPORTS FROM THE SOUTH 


Every Southern State reported a teacher shortage. Dr 


Dowell J. Howard, 
Virginia Superintendent of 


Instruction, noted that 3,700, or 27 percent, of Vir 
ginia’s 15,829 elementary teachers were not properly certificated for the grades 
they are teaching. 

Fifteen percent of Virginia’s teachers, or 2,119, hold local permits or emergency 
licenses. Most of the local permit holders are high-school graduates only North 
Carolina needs 5,000 qualified elementary teachers. Each summer the news 
papers of the State carry want ads calling for teachers—mostly elementary 
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teachers in rural areas. Georgia is in dire need of qualified teachers. The 
standard teaching requirement in Georgia is based on a bachelor’s degree. Last 
year 44 percent of the State’s 24,618 teachers had training below that level. 

Florida will need 1,000 new elementary teachers each year for the next 4 
years, plus replacements for those who for various reasons leave the teaching 
profession each year. A similar story comes from Texas. The shortage exists 
in urban as well as rural areas. 

On the west coast the teacher shortage is a major problem—caused in large 
part by the influx of people to Washington, Oregon, and California. Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Washington, estimated 
that elementary schools in her State could use 1,050 more teachers right now, 
and the secondary schools 550 more. 

Both Oregon and California reported growing teacher shortages. For the 
1951-52 academic year, Oregon is issuing 1,800 emergency and substandard 
certificates. In California, the shortage exists at the elementary level and in 
specialized fields—teaching the mentally retarded, physically handicapped, and 
in fields such as women’s physical education, agriculture, and industrial arts. 
Last year the State had 7,600 teachers on emergency, substandard certificates. 

The teacher shortage problem cannot be solved over night, educational spokes- 
men agreed. But they are concerned over the lack of interest in teaching among 
students, and in the public generally. A recent survey in Indiana showed that 
only 2 percent of a sampling of 4,000 high-school students were definitely com- 
mitted to teaching as a profession, while another 2 percent thought they might 
enter the field. The vast majority of bright students in Indiana and elsewhere 
are staying away from teaching. 


Qualified teacher needs by States 


Needs for qualified teachers in elementary and secondary schools have been 
estimated by the States as follows: 


| Number of addi- Number of addi- 
| tional qualified tional qualified 
teachers needed teachers needed 
eats 
| Elemen- | Second- Elemen- | Second- 
tary | ary tary ary 
| school | school school | school 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC MIDWEST 
| Ohio 200 0 
New York . 3, 000 | 500 || Indiana 700 100 
New Jersey 3 | 2,800 | 100 || Illinois 1, 000 200 
Pennsylvania 900 | 1, 000 Michigan 5, 000 200 
Delaware | 38 | 38 Wisconsin 3.000 0 
District of Columbia 200 | 90 || Minnesota 1, 000 200 
Maryland 2, 296 468 Iowa 444 | 49 
i Missouri 7,900 | 600 
NEW ENGLAND | | North Dakota 500 0 
Main 200 | 75 South Dakota 1, 603 193 
New Hampshire ___. | 250 | 35 || Nebraska | 700 100 
Vermont 240 | 125 || Kansas 0 0 
Massachusetts 500 0 | 
Connecticut | 500 | 228 ROC’ Y MOUNTAIN | 
Rhode Island__... i } 0 | 0 | 
| } W voming 75 | 25 
SOUTH Colorado 2, 500 | 0 
Virginia. | 1, 500 | 300 Utah 300 | et 
West Virginia. | 1, 159 | 100 Nevada 50 25 
North Carolina 3, 000 0 
South Carolina. -- 320 | 4, 940 NORTHWEST | 
Tennessee - | 1,000 | 200 | | 
Georgia | 1, 000 300 | Montana 277 | 180 
Alabama. | 6,891 | 1,11 Idaho 540 | 360 
Mississippi 1, 900 100 
Arkansas 1, 000 500 FAR WEST | 
Louisiana | 415) 150 | 
Kentucky - one 3, 033 434 || Washington 1,050 | 550 
Florida__ ie 2, 700 100 || Oregon | 1, 800 | 0 
California 5, 500 | 0 
SOUTHWEST ds = 
| | Total United States 71, 886 | 15, 121 
Oklahoma... 200 75 | 
Texas 2, 500 1,300 | 
New Mexico hands SO 20 | 


Arizona ‘ ins 0 0} | 
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SporTAGE OF STEEL Hirs ScHoors HARp—ALLOTMENTS BY DPA Far Less THAN 
REQUESTED To Meet Basic REQUIREMENTS—MAKESHIFTS USED WIDELY-— 
Rapm.y Rising Rotts Propuce CLasses CaLLep Too BIG FOR EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

(By Benjamin Fine) 


The steel shortage has hit the Nation’s schools a terrific wallop. 

Faced with soaring enrollments, overcrowded conditions, aud increased need 
for classrooms, the school systems are unable to build. Lack of adequate school- 
houses is listed as the No. 1 educational headache from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Almost unbelievable conditions exist in many communities. Enrollments 
rising nearly 1,000,000 a year over the country, coupled with inflationary costs 
und the inability to get priorities on critical materials, have joined to make an 
nlarming condition. Despite the efforts of highly placed educational officials. 
the steel needed for school construction cannot be obtained in quantities neces- 
sary to keep pace with student growth. 

One out of every five schools in the country is obsolete—and this figure does 
not include the hit-or-miss contraptions now used as schools on an emergency 
basis. 

During the next 7 years, a study by the New York Times shows, the country 
will need to build 600,000 classrooms at a cost of $20,000,000,000 (a classroom at 
today’s prices costs from &30,000 to $35,000). Of the classrooms, 229 OOO will 
be used for the increased enrollment, 126,000 will be for normal replacements, 
und 252,000 to reduce the existing backlog. This means, in effect, that the Nation 
must build at least 80,000 classrooms a year for the next 7 years. 

This will not be possible by any stretch of the imagination, The vear 1950-51 
was the peak year for building schools in this country—40,000 classrooms were 
constructed at a cost of $1,200,000,000, Even at this tremendous rate, the Nation 
was getting only about one-half the buildings needed to meet current needs and 
wipe out the backlog. 

LITTLE CONSTRUCTION THIS YEAR 


But what about this year? Or the immediate years ahead? Judging from 
present indications, the Nation’s school-building program will bog down seriously. 
It is doubtful if even the current inadequate rate of construction will be con- 
tinued through 1952. The increased demands of the defense program for critical 
metals—steel, copper, and aluminum—make it appear unlikely that the needs for 
new school construction can be met in any substantial degree. 

Under allotments made to the United States Office of Education by the Defense 
Production Administration, materials can be granted for the most part to build- 
ings actually underway. 

Few new schools will be built during 1952, unless more steel is made available. 
A report from Dr. Earl J. MeGrath. United States Commissioner of Education, 
tells the story graphically. For the quarter beginning July 1, 1951, his Office sub- 
mitted an estimate of 192,000 tons of steel for basic requirements for all educa 
tional purposes. The amount allotted was 100,000 tons 

The difficulty was increased further when the last quarter allotment was made 
known--it was smaller than that for the third. Basic requirements totaling 
196,000 had been requested and 94,000 tons were assigned. After a vigorous 
appeal from the Education Office, 10,000 tons were added. 

tnd as last year’s situation was, this year’s tends to be worse. Education al 
lotment for the first quarter of 1952 is 97,000 tons, less than 38 percent of esti- 
mated total requirement of 225,000 tons. 

According to Dr. MeGrath, the first quarter is particularly critical for school 
construction because postponements then will mean the loss not merely of those 
months but of an entire school year. 

Dr. MeGrath stressed that with an allotment of 97,000 tons for elementary and 
secondary school buildings, priority will be given for construction now underway. 
The green light will be given also to communities that have serious overcrowding 
in elementary and secondary schools. It will continue to be necessary to defer 
approval of new buildings where the purpose is primarily to eliminate obsolete 
structures. 

This is what has happened thus far: Of 2,259 schools under construction in 
1951, critical materials were allotted to 1,528; materials were not available for 
831. Of the 1,001 applications for projects on which to begin construction during 
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the fourth quarter of 1951, critical materials were allotted to 86—materials were 
not available for 915. Out of 3,260 applications for last year, steel went to 1,624 


2» 


projects, and 1,636 were turned down. 


WARNS ON WEAKENING SCHOOLS 


Commenting on this situation, Dr. McGrath declared : 

“No person questions that, in this period of international crisis, the require- 
ments of the military and defense production for steel and other critical material 
should be met. But it is also imperative that we permit no further weakening 
of our public-school system. 

“We can't) put our youngsters in educational cold storage for the duration, 
Education must be obtained on a year-by-year basis. If a child is given second- 
or third-class education, or no education during his formative years, the handi- 
cap will remain for his entire lifetime. The education of our young people must 
remain squarely in the forefront of any long-term program for the defense of 
democracy. Otherwise we run the risk of losing one of the goals for which we 
are fighting.” 

Spiraling costs also have affected the schools seriously. For example, $1,000,000 
spent for school-building construction last year purchased only about as much 
plant as $568,000 could have bought at the end of. World War IT or as much as 
$446,009 vould have purchased in 1940. 


CLASSES MEET IN HOMES 


AS a result, our understaffed, badly housed schools faced an unprecedented 
period of shortage. It is doubtful that even half of the 80,000 classrooms needed 
in 1952 will be constructed. School systems everywhere are sending out SOS 
signals. They are utilizing every conceivable space to keep schools open. It is 
not unusual to find children attending school in private homes, church basements, 
store lofts, or in one case observed by this writer. a section of an undertaker's 
parlor. Supplies, equipment, and texthooks are lacking in many schools. 

State after State reports impaired educational facilities because of inadequate 
buildings. In Illinois, for example, the lack of steel and other critical materials 
is preventing the construction of a number of school buildings. Approximately 
13,000 students in Illinois are enrolled in schools where double sessions are 
necessary, while 7,500 are attending schools in buildings that are definitely 
inadequate. 

Pennsylvania likewise reports a serious building shortage, even though $85,- 
000,000 was spent for new buildings during the 1930-51 school year and $40,000,- 
000 will be spent during 1951-52. In this State it is estimated that 8,500 pupils 
will suffer an impairment in school this year because of double sessiens or 
part-time instruction, 

Elsewhere the situation is just as serious. Officials report that the building 
situation in Arizona is “steadily worsening.” There, as elsewhere, the same 
story is repeated: during the war, buildings could not be erected because of 
the shortage of materials. After the war, many school systems thought prices 
were going to drop and so considered it poor business to build until construction 
costs went down. 


EIGHTEEN PROJECTS DELAYED 


Some States, such as New Jersey, declare that a substantial proportion of 
the students are suffering some impairment in their schooling because they are 
enrolled in classes too large to pérmit effective teaching. 

In New Jersey 18 projects, including new schools, additions and annexes, rep- 
resenting a total cost of $4,257,225, are being held up by lack of steel or other 
critical materials. Unless more steel is allocated during the first quarter of 
this year, 31 additional building projects, representing a total cost of $12,000,000, 
will not get started. 

Despite a large building program, Maryland has been unable to keep pace 
with its still growing school enrollment. Now standing at 869,958, the en- 
rollment is the biggest in the State’s history. In the next 3 years it is ex- 
pected to go to 437,000. Classes are being held in shifts and in stores, churches, 
basements and other rented space. 

Because of lack of funds, Alabama is not planning a general school-bnilding 

program. <A very limited amount of building commision funds is available for 
critical emergency school-hbuilding needs. A survey is now being made to de- 
termine building needs with the hope that some provisions will be made to 
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finanee construction of school plants needed, As a result, Alabama officials re- 
port that 300,000 pupils are seriously in need of adequate housing. To do a 
halfway adequate job, the State would have to spend $300,000,000 for school 
buildings. 


WESTERN ROLLS ARE RISING 


Reports from the Midwest and the far West indicate that a huge building 
program will have to be started immediately if the enrollment increases are to 
be absorbed. A school-building program is under way in Wisconsin. Most rural 
schools were constructed before 1900. It is estimated that $234 million must be 
spent in the next 20 years to provide adequate facilities. Lack of steel and 
other critical materials has crippled some of the current construction—about 
25 projects are now being held up pending Federal priorities. During the cur- 
rent school year 24,000 pupils attended schools in substandard classrooms, 

A school-building survey, conducted by the State superintendent of public 
instruction, is in progress in Colorado, where the effect of lack of steel is begin- 
ning to be felt. Fifty-six thousand pupils will suffer impairment in their school- 
ing this year as a result of inadequate buildings or double sessions. In the 
neighboring State of Utah, 15 new plans are under way or committed, mostly in 
defense areas or such major cities as Salt Lake City and Ogden. Ina half dozen 
school systems, gymnasiums and auditoriums are doubling as Classrooms, while 
three towns utilize church structures. 

And on the west coast, the Times’ study found that Washington’s public 
school classrooms Were more crowded than ever before. Construct ion has lagged 
consistently behind enrollment, in spite of a $40 million bond issue approved by 
the voters. 


NEEDS OF WASHINGTON 


Attendance State-wide in Washington jumped 1:),000 this year over last, but 
only 350 new classrooms were made available. School officials say they need 
3.000 more classrooms. The total cost of the building program in the next 10 
years, assuming funds are available, is estimated at $300 million. Because of 
the classroom shortage, 42,000 pupils now are receiving instruction in tempo- 
rary portables or in makeshift classrooms in basements, corridors or other space 
not intended originally for classroom use. 

in Oregon school administrators warn that a lack of steel and other critical 
materials has definitely slowed down the pbuilding program. If more steel is not 
available soon a considerable number of students will be on double sessions 
next fall. Similarly, California, now in the midst of a building program costing 
6200 million a year, Cannot keep pace with its srowing enroliment. The lack of 
steel for school construction has become serious in parts of California. A study 
indicated that California needed one-half of the entire amount of steel allocated 
to the entire country for school-building purposes. 

There does not seem to be an easy way out of the dilemma. The schools need 
more steel and other critical materials. So do hospitals and other welfare 
agencies, Government authorities retort. And, of course, the defense needs 
must come above all the others. Educators are hopeful that the Government 
will find some way to provide the schools with enough material and equipment 
to prevent the children from getting cheated. 

Four basic arguments are used by those who attack the publie schools: the 
three R’s—reading, writing and arithmetic—are being neglected; the schools use 
Communist-influenced textbooks or employ subversive teachers; too much money 
is paid for the upkeep of the schools and the schools have failed to teach properly. 
These arguments are exploited and frequently misused, 

For the last 2 years, major attacks on the public-education system have been 
under way in both Pasadena and Los Angeles, Calif. The pattern has been the 
same in both cases. First a self-appointed committee involving relatively obscure 
citizens mounted an attack on the familiar grounds of Red influence, poor train- 
ing of pupils, ‘frills’ like vocational courses, allegedly heinous combination of 
history, geography, and economics, and an asserted to “return to the three a a 
In Pasadena the original committee, led by an osteopath, resulted in the tem- 
porary defeat of a badly needed school-bond issue (subsequently approved) and 
the dismissal of Dr. Willard FE. Goslin, superintendent, in November 1950. 

In Los Angeles the campaign has developed more slowly. A “citizen schools 
committee.” headed by a film-studio construction worker, was formally incor- 
porated in May 1950, several months after its first appearance. It has urged 
citizens to sign this “creed”: 
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“I think these subjects should be emphasized: Reading (use of phonetics from 
the beginning) ; spelling (more drill), handwriting, grammar composition, arith- 
metic drill (in early grades), history, geography, and literature, with the last 
three taught as separate subjects. I believe in more classroom discipline, report 
‘ards with grades, standard tests for promotion.” 

If put into practice, the above suggestions would turn the educational clock 
back a good half century. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction in the State of 
Washington, believes there is a deliberate campaign to discredit public education 
in that State. She says it apparently is part of a movement gaining Nation- 
wide momentum. The bulk of the criticism—and the most effective—has been 
from tax-saver groups that constantly issue statistics showing how much the 
schools are costing the public. 

The name of the National Council of American Education, and its director, 
Allan A. Zoll, is mentioned frequently by the Times correspondents. This is the 
organization that has been charged by the National HNducation Association as be- 
ing dishonest in its criticism of the public schools, and disruptive in its purposes. 

For example, in the campaign leading up to a school-board election last summer 
at Ferndale, a suburb of Detroit, the president of the school board was defeated. 
A Zoll pamphlet Progressive Education Increases Juvenile Delinquency was 
tucked under the windshield wipers of automobiles parked near a school during 
a preelection meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association. 

Evidence exists that some of the material used in attacks in other States are 
showing up in Florida. Edward Henderson, executive secretary of the Florida 
Educational Association, warned that “Florida is the next target.” He said he 
has been informed that representatives of Mr. Zoll’s group were “coming this 
way.” School officials are now making an effort throughout the State to alert 
the public of the impending attack. 


ENGLEWOOD ATTACK BEATEN 


Nearer home, attacks on the public schools have been made in Englewood, N. J., 
and Scarsdale, N. Y., and Port Washington, L. I. The public schools of Engle- 
wood were under attack last winter and spring in a movement headed by Fred- 
erick G. Cartwright, Englewood resident, said to be a financial supporter of Mr. 
Zoll. A public meeting arranged by the Englewood Anti-Communist League, of 
which Mr. Cartwright is the founder and president, had Mr. Zoll as one of its 
speakers. After his speech, Mr. Zoll promised to return to Englewood to conduct 
an investigation of alleged red infiltration in the schools. 

Counterattack has been swift and vocal in Englewood. The Cartwright move- 
ment was stopped in its tracks by the formation of the Englewood Citizens Union, 
an organization of about 100 militant citizens. This group has representatives at 
all meetings of the board of education to stymie any statements or moves the 
Cartwright group might make. It furnished free legal aid to teachers who had 
been named by Mr. Cartwright. 

Since 1949 the Scarsdale schools have faced vitriolic organized attacks. The 
attacks have been based almost exclusively on charges that books by known 
Communists and by left-wing followers have been placed on school-library shelves 
and sometimes used as textbooks, that Communist sympathizers have been al- 
lowed to lecture in public schools, and that the board is derelict in not investi- 
gating the entire faculty to determine loyalty. 

Scarsdale voters are on the side of the board by overwhelming numbers, No 
member of the opposition has been elected to the board. One of the opponents 
who ran was defeated for board membership by a vote of 1,150 to 40. 

The organized school attacks may cause temporary harm, but the Times study 
shows that in the long run the general public comes to the defense of the public 
schools wholeheartedly. The free public schools are in the American tradition. 
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OUBLING OF FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS URGED 


EDUCATORS FAVOR $10 BILLION FOR NEW BUILDINGS, HIGHER PAY FOR BETTER TEACH- 
ERS—TO MAINTAIN STANDARD—MORE CENTRALIZING AND SMALLER CLASSES 
ADVOCATED IN STRESS ON INDIVIDUAL PUPIL’S NEEDS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


The war mobilization program has left its impact upon the Nation’s public 
schools. 

Decreased purchasing power, increased enrollments, and a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers have combined to check the gains made soon after World War ITI. 
Many pressing problems still exist and are getting worse. 

Reports from the 48 States, in a survey made by the New York Times, indi- 
cate that the schools now have difficulty in getting and keeping competent 
teachers. A program to induce young persons to become teachers is essential if 
standards in the teaching profession are to be improved. The public generally 
must accept responsibility for the financial support of a strong school system. 

The Nation’s State education commissioners list the 10 most pressing needs 
that confront the schools today. If put into practice, the 10-point program 
would cost considerable money. Some educators estimate that education should 
receive about twice what it spends now—a total of $10 billion for operating ex- 
penses instead of the $5 billion it now gets. 


PRESSING NEEDS ARE LISTED 


‘The “pressing needs,” as listed by leading educators, are: 

1. More and better school facilities, new buildings to accommodate the rise 
in enrollment and to replace obsolete schools. 

2. More and better teachers, to eliminate those now serving on emergency cer- 
tificates who cannot meet accepted standards, to reduce the high pupil-teacher 
ratio, and to meet the needs of the rising enrollment. 

3. More financial support for education, particularly from the local ecommu- 
nity, so that new buildings can be constructed, additional teachers acquired, 
salaries raised, and needed improvements made. 

4. Better salaries for teachers and administrators, to attract personnel to the 
field and to meet the competition of the higher wages offered by private industry 
and business, as well as to offset the rising cost of living. 

5. The reorganization and consolidation of school districts, particularly in 
the rural areas, so that children in all areas can receive an adequate education. 

6. Smaller classes to reduce pupil-teacher ratio and to insure that the indi- 
vidual needs of all pupils are not overlooked. 

7. Special services for exceptional children—the retarded and the gifted. 

S. More supplies so that children can get the full benefit of the school cur- 
riculum. 

%. More and better school transportation in rural areas to improve attendance 
and curb drop-outs. 

10. Better working conditions for all school employees. 

There are other problems, of course, but these are the foremost ones. The 
educators recognize that, because of the priority taken by our defense needs, 
many of the “musts” listed by the profession will have to wait. But they are 
worried Jest the wait be long, and that in the meantime the schools will suffer 
irreparable damage. 


WELFARE AIDS SUGGESTED 


The Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association 
holds that the welfare of pupils and the welfare of teachers are so closely bound 
together as to be practically identical. Therefore, it believes that, to provide 
the best education for children, these conditions are essential : 

1. The employment of adequately trained teachers, with much attention given 
to the work during the probationary period. 

2. The adoption of a policy against discrimination in any manner on account 
of grade level or subject taught, marital status, age, sex, creed, or color. 

3. A teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25 based upon persons actually engaged in 
teaching and total student enrollment. 
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4. A single salary schedule for classroom teachers providing a minimum 
salary of $3,200 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree and salaries of at least 
$8,000 for teachers with 5 years of training and 15 years of experience. 

In many instances, teacher morale is lower now than it was a year ago. This 
reacts upon the students who might plan to become teachers. Perhaps the 
lowered morale is partly to blame for the fact that the teachers colleges this 
year have enrolled 15 percent fewer freshmen than a year ago. 

On the question of teacher morale, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, holds that the primary cause of our inability to attract 
more young people to the teaching profession, and hold them, is our failure to pay 
them enough. He warns that “until we can establish better salaries, it is doubt- 
ful that we shall be able to secure the full complement of qualified teachers we 
so sorely need.” 

llowever, there are factors other than the economic that cause teachers to 
abandon their profession. Many teachers are overworked to the point where 
they can no longer take it. 

Others are unwilling to accept the limitations on their personal freedom im- 
posed by certain communities. Still others find that conditions in many school 
systems act to curb their natural enthusiasm and zeal for “doing a good job.” 

“There is no doubt that really thoroughgoing research into the teacher short- 
age is long overdue,” observes Dr. McGrath. “Such a study should explore all 
phases of the matter—economic, social, and psychological—and attempt to un- 
cover the root causes. We need to know all the reasons why people go, or do 
not go, into teaching and why they stay or leave it. We need to know what 
makes a good teacher and what makes a bad teacher. And we need to know 
What can be done to develop the morale of the profession so that those who 
enter it will have no cause to regret their choice.” 

On the whole, the States agree as to the most pressing needs in the education 
profession. They agree with Delaware that more funds for schools are im- 
perative. The unified school legislative committee in Delaware, which com- 
prises 20 lay and professional groups interested in education, stressed that a 
change in the tax set-up was needed so that more funds can be provided. 

Many educators say more State aid, or some form of Federal aid, is the an 
swer. Practically all teachers, principals, and officials of the State board of 
eduction are convinced that more State aid is the key to the solution of all 
major educational problems in New Jersey. 


AID FOR HANDICAPPED URGED 


Without greater appropriations to construct new schools, employ more teachers, 
or pay higher salaries, no important improvement in education can be realized 
in New Jersey or elsewhere. 

Educators in Massachusetts say the teacher shortage, need for more adequate 
salaries, need for new buildings to take care of enrollments where they have 
increased and the replacement of antiquated buildings are the most pressing 
needs for the improvement of education in their State. Dr. John J. Desmond, 
Jr., Massachusetts State Commissioner of Education, called also for more 
equality of education, so that the handicapped would have an equal chance with 
the healthy to learn how to be self-supporting. 

Out of seven representative superintendents in North Carolina polled on the 
question of their schools’ most pressing needs, five listed “more funds” and the 
other two said “more superior teachers who set the standard for teaching in the 
school.” According to Thomas D. Bailey, State superintendent of Florida, 
teachers and school buildings are the two most pressing educational needs. It 
will require $45 million to bring the Negro school buildings and facilities up to 
the standard of schools for white children sased on the United States Supreme 
Court decision concerning education for Negro children, Florida can expect to 
be called upon to meet this expenditure in the near future. Other Southern 
States are ina similar position. 

The most pressing problems faced on education in Texas are mounting 
enrollments, the building shortages, scarcity of qualified teachers, and insuffi- 
cient school funds on the local level. Factors pointing up these problems are 
reactivation of military installations, speeding up production of defense indus- 
tries, and a climbing birth rate. Texas is still trying to catch up with its build- 
ing program after the building dearth during the war period. The problem 
is becoming acute with scarcity of materials, and high costs. 
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Several Midwestern States list reorganization and consolidation of the small 
districts as their most pressing school need. Nebraska is typical in this respect. 
There are nearly 7,000 school districts in the State. Enrollments, it is found, 
do not justify the large number. For the sake of economy and a better educa- 
tional program, redistricting is found to be necessary. The State has never 
recognized the necessity of having properly qualified teachers for the elementary 
grades. High-school graduates with no college training are still permitted to 
teach under certain conditions. 

Similarly, the most pressing need for the Montana public-school system is 
the consolidation of many school districts. Authorities of the Montana Edu 
cation Association point out that Montana is a State of vast spaces and small 
population. Consolidation is dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
highways. 

There is no one answer to all the problems raised by the educators. Before 
the schools are improved the needs will have to be examined locally and the 
necessary funds obtained. Dr. Worth MeClure, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators, one of the most influential 
school groups in the country, points to the serious difficulties caused by lack 
of money to meet fast-growing enrollment and offset rapid increase in costs as an 
immediate problem to be considered. 

“More teachers will cost more money,” he notes. ‘Teachers’ salaries, always 
behind the rise of living costs, are now falling further behind than ever. Every- 
thing the schools use cost more than it did before Korea. There is evidence that 
the substantial increase in the national budget made necessary by national 
defense is beginning to dry up State and local sources of school support.” 

Despite the growing problems faced by the schools, educators everywhere are 
confident that the educational facilities will be strengthened rather than weak 
ened in the immediate years ahead. They point to the tremendous interest 
taken by the public, as evidenced by the hundreds of citizens’ ae committees 
throughout the country, as proof that people everywhere are ready and willing 
to support the free public schools, Strong schools will streng ithe! n our democratic 
traditions, 

Mr. Fine. I am very happy indeed, to testify this morning before 
you. This series of articles, I might say, was the result of a Nation- 
wide survey. The New York Times had its key correspondent in each 
of the 48 States prepare an on-the-spot story of what is h: appening to 
our public schools. In addition to that, I personally interviewed, by 
means of questionnaires and otherwise, the commissioners of education 
of the 48 States. 

Although Iam not an expert on oil, I have delved into the problems 
of our schools and colleges, and it is to that subject that I intend to 
speak. 

American education is in grave danger. The schools today are 
deteriorating and they are in serious trouble. 

We are in a rather serious crisis. “Crisis” is an overworked term. 
We hear people in political life, educational life and social life use 
the term. When it 1s used often enough it loses its impact. We just 
shrug our shoulders and accept it. The impact is no longer there. 
Yet we must be realistic. We cannot, ostrich-like, bury our heads 
in the sand and do nothing. 

Is there a crisis in education? I could spend hours giving a first- 
hand picture of conditions that I saw with my own eyes as I have 
visited schools in the North, South, East or West, that would convince 
you, if further evidence is needed, that our schools and colleges need 
help. 

Not long ago President Truman said, “Our public school system 
faces the greatest crisis in its history. 

The American Federation of Teachers recently said that “the Na- 
tion’s schools face their most severe crisis in our country’s history.” 
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The American Federation of Labor said, 
the schools and colleges of this country.” 

Only a few weeks ago the United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, said, “The tidal wave of children bearing down 
on our schools bids fair to overwhelm us.” 

I could go on and on citing testimonials, but I would rather give 
first-hand examples of what I saw in my ‘work, which requires me 
to go into the sahools of the land at very frequent intervals. I think 
that anyone who has visited our public schools and our colleges in 
many sections of the country has seen at first hand that the educa- 
tional system is sick. I think that there is no question about the fact 
that every segment of American life is behind better schools, better 
colleges. Not. long ago the United States Chamber of Commerce said, 
“Wherever inadequate educational processes exist, proper expendi- 
tures should be made to improve them.” 

I can corroborate that with statements by the American Legion, the 
CIO, and others. 

<ducation today, at the midcentury, is at the crossroads. We can 
take our choice: Ahead lies the democratic road, with freedom, liberty, 
happiness as the goal. Or we can retrogr: ade, if we wish, and just 
starve our schools, our colleges, our educational system, and take the 
road to despair, uneasiness, and eventual ruin. 

I believe strongly in our system of education. Our liberal arts 
colleges, our free public schools, our privately supported institutions, 
all have their part to play in making democracy grow and flourish. 
Today, in the year 1952, we are building a mighty arsenal to protect 
our liberty and democracy. Untold billions of dollars will go into 
making our country powerful enough to ward off any blows that may 
be thrust upon it. Billions of dollars are being spent to make this 
Nation strong. No one who is genuinely interested in our countr y and 
our educational system would object tothat. We must become strong. 

But I think it is not a question of tanks versus textbooks. It is not a 
question of building ourselves strong in a tangible way and then 
weakening ourselves int: ingibly. Isay we can have both, we can have 
tanks and textbooks, and that is my thesis this morning, that we need 
both. They supplement themselves and they comple ment themselves. 
Of course this is not an original statement, because over a hundred 
years ago Horace Mann, the father of our school system, said, “The 
schoolhouses are the first line of our national defenses.” 

I am convinced that arms alone, no matter how powerful, are not 
enough, for today we are engaged in a different kind of battle, a battle 
that requires more than tanks and guns, ships and airplanes, or even 
atomic Sake We are engaged in a battle over men’s minds. We 
are fighting an ideological war. In a war of ideas, it is necessary to 

reach the minds of men. If we are to win the war and then win the 
peace, we will need to convince men and women everywhere that the 
democratic way of life is the best way; that our vaunted freedoms are 
more than hollow shells. And we must convince the peoples in all 
parts of the world that in a democracy they will find the a to 
life, to grow, to rear their children, to walk upright and unafraid. 

By way of contrast, all we have to do is look at some of the totali- 
tarian countries; look at the Communist regimes in the satellite coun- 
tries, where education has become a propaganda tool. We must show 
what it means to be enslaved by the Communist system. We must 
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explain, in terms that all can understand, the degradation, the fear, 
the slavery, and the tragedy that follow the Communist way of life. 
Although strong armies are important, a strong belief in democracy 
is just as vital. An informed people will be “friendly toward our 
world. Education can play a significant role in defeating the spread 
of communism. 

That our schools and colleges are important most people readily 
concede. But that they do not § get the support they need is not as e: asily 
admitted. Here is the stark, unhappy truth : Our educational sy stems, 
from the lower grades through our nationally known university, are 
not getting adequate financial support. I say categorically that it is 
criminal to neglect our schools and colleges today, when we need them 
most. Of course we do have a tremendous defense budget, and we 
must pare down nonessentials, but I am saying, as v igorously as I can, 
education, in my book, is not a nonessential. Our se chools and ¢ ‘olleges 
are essential; they are more essential today than ever before in our 
long, proud history. 

All of us would agree on that. It is a question of allocating funds. 

Of one thing we can be certain: As long as we maintain a strong 
system of education we will remain a free nation. An educated cit- 
izenry will be ready to live and die, if necessary, to keep communism 
from our shores. An educated, informed citizenry will want to build 
a stronger, better land, where equal opportunities for all will be the 
accepted way of life. 

Where are we now? Let us all ask that question of ourselves, and 
ask it soberly. We must be careful not to give up all we hold precious. 
There are mighty problems ahead. We will need, as never before, 
educated men and women to help solve those problems. At mid- 
century, we can honestly ask: What is wrong with American educa- 
tion? I think, with all humility, we must ask ourselves this question : 
Are we ready to starve our se hool system / Are we ready to prov ide 
our children with the —— rate education that they are now getting? 

I have just completed a Nation-wide survey to find out. Tam refer- 
ring specifically to the surve y that I made in each of the 48 States, 
As] say, [ am going to summarize that very briefly. 

In each of the 48 States the New York Times key correspondents 
made an on-the-spot survey of school and college conditions. As the 
wealth of material began to flow across my desk, I sudde nly realized 
that once again the Nation’s public schools are in serious plight. ‘The 
war-mobilization program has taken its toll. Danger sign: ls are fly- 
ing everywhere. Too often they are not heeded. Many of the advances 
made in the last few years have been wiped away. An unwholesome 
deterioration has set in. 

The schools are caught in a dangerous pincer movement. These 
major factors are involved: Increased enrollments, inflationary costs, 
lack of building materials, inadequate funds and an acute teacher 
shortage. 

Can we afford more money for our schools in time of national emer- 
gency? My answer isa resounding* Yes.” Money spent for education 
today will make us a strong nation, a more unified nation, a nation 
that will really become a bulwark of the democratic w: ay of life, of the 
American traditions of freedom and liberty for all. 

Most of us believe in education—in the abstract too frequently 
and not the concrete. Most of us will support education—if it costs 
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the other fellow something, not us. Education is such an intangible 
word! You cannot see it really. You cannot weigh it, or put it in a 
bread basket and cart it home with you. We believe in education, yes 5 

that is in the American tradition. Like Coolidge’s sin, everybody is 
for more education. 

That reminds me of the story told of the hermit who lived up on 
the Palisades. One Sunday afternoon, after the picnickers had left, 
he found a big, bulging lady’s pocketbook and in it there was a lot of 
green and yellow paper w ith pictures of our Presidents on it several 
that had the figures $1,000, $500, $100, and he just tossed them in the 
wir, they were only paper, and then he came to the bottom of the 
pocketbook and he found some coins and in great glee cried out, 
“Coppers, coppers,’ and held onto them. It was something tangible. 

We are like that. We are spending millions of dollars for tangible 
things—for roads, for subways, for tanks and planes. But when we 
come to schools, it is intangible. 

Senator Toney. I suppose the application of the story of the hermit 
on the Palisades is that it was pretty difficult to hold onto some 
Presidents. 

Mr. Five. I think the application is that we have to recognize the 
tangible as well as the intangible, that we need both. For example, 
when we recognize that Massachusetts Institute of Tec ‘hnology spends 
125 times as much for the training of each engineer as Har vard does 
for the training of each teacher, and we recognize that Columbia 
University Medical School is spending about 100 times for the train- 
ing of each doctor as for each teacher, 125 to 1 or 100 to 1, I think 
we ought to wonder where we are going. Even though we need engi- 
neers, I don’t think they are worth 125 times as much as a teacher. 

As a matter of fact, New York University today is paying a $35 
million endowment for its medical schools, or 35,000 to 1. [think it is 
a little bit too high. We just can’t continue with nineteenth century 
education. 

One or two other quick facts. What does that mean’ We are starv- 
ing our schools, our young people. We are starving our children’s 
minds. You can’t see inside a child’s mind, unless you have imagina- 
tion. Now, Lam not even suggesting that we shoul Ispe nd less for our 
defense materials—the educational world is pretty much behind that 
program—but I am saying that it is not a question of tanks versus 
textbooks. I insist that we can have both. I insist that we need both 
if we are to remain strong and free. 

Nothing is more important than our schools and colleges today. We 
cannot exist in the twentieth century with nineteenth century class- 
rooms. We have taught men to fly in the air like birds, to swim under 
water like fish, but we cannot walk upright and unafraid on the earth 
like men. That is why we need stronger schools—to teach men to walk 
upright and un: afraid. 

It is tragic to find, ina aarray I made not long ago of 5,000 students 
of high-school age, that 95 percent said they would choose teaching 
as a last resort. 

They place medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, business, any or 
all professions, above teaching. A survey conducted recently by the 
School of Education at Indiana University showed similar results. 
Just about 4 percent of high-school graduates had any interest what- 
soever in teaching. 
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Why! Why do our young people boycott teaching! It is because 
the community has not been able to give education the financial sup- 
port that it needs to be a top-ranking profession. Education is still a 
byproduct in American life. It is a luxury, sometimes even a mar- 
ginal luxury. 

But I don’t want to give a discourse on the importance of education, 
I would be carrying coals to Newcastle were I to do that. All of you 
believe in education, all of you understand its value. But believing 
all that, I must now recount a few of the weak spots in our educat ional 
system. 

These, I repeat, are conditions that came out of my recent survey, 
and I refer to February 1952, not last year or the year before that. 
The conditions are with us now, today, and unless we are careful, for 
a decade tocome. I think we must have a new value. 

Now, I want to go, quickly, into the three or four major problems 
that we face and spend a paragraph or two on each. 

The first major problem, as you all know, is student enrollments. 
Increased birth rates are jamming our schools beyond capacity. 
We are gaining children at the rate of 1 million.a year. We have 
increased this year by over 900,000 Pose Indeed, Commissioner 
McGrath estimates that next year alone there will be 1,700,000 more 
children in our schools than there were this vear. 

From about 25,000,000 elementary and high-school children in 1950, 
we will have close to 35,000,000 in 1960. Nor is the end yet in sight. 
This vear, vou may have heard, the birth rate has increased again, 
it has not leveled off, as had been expected. ‘The Korean conflict may 
have had something to do with it. Whatever the cause, the Nation’s 
parents are working diligently to keep our schools filled with little 
children. 

Senator Torry. That is a labor of love, that isn’t work. 

Mr. Fixe. Well, Senator, all I can say is Lam doing my share. My 
fourth daughter is only 3 months. 

It doesn’t take a professional educator or an amateur prophet to 
read the signs. It means more teachers, more equipment, more build- 
ings, more money. Noone is more important than our children. Yet 
we read that in some States as high as 30 to 40 percent of our young 
men are rejected today because of physical or educational deficiencies. 
This is a national disgrace. In World War If 750.000 men were 
rejected for educational reasons alone—more than the number of 
men who fought in the South Pacifie area. 

In the words of that eminent educator, Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association : 

What our Nation does about the education of the young determines whether 
we are developing national stamina or committing slow suicide 

Senator Tosry. Hari-kiri. 

Mr. Fine. That is right. 

Is this simply an alarmist’s point of view? Not at all. It repre- 
sents the considered judgment of educators a civic-minded states- 
men everywhere. 

Now we are going to the teacher shortage. Maybe it is concomitant 
with the increased enrollments, but we are facing a dangerous teacher 
shortage. We need at least 105,000 new elementary teachers each year, 
and we are training but 35,000. We are having a shortage of 70,000 
teachers a year. In 10 years, by 1960, at the present rate, we will 
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have a shortage of 700,000 teachers. And to make the situation worse. 
fewer students are entering the teachers’ colleges. There has been a 
drop of 16 percent over last year. 

You naire say that does not mean anything. It does mean a lot 
when you see some of the teachers that I saw in going about the 
country. It is pathetic. Such as the teacher who, in a civics class, 
waxed very indignant against men ruining the country, and then she 
said prophetically—that was only a year or so ago—*But wait until 
the women get the right to vote in this country, we will show them. 
Well, that teacher is still a teacher. What do vou expect ? 

I was born and raised on a farm. I know when we planted a field 
of ty we got corn, and when we planted a field of wheat we got 
wheat. If you pay teachers what they should be paid you will get 
aa a achers. That teacher was getting $13 a week. If you pay a 
teacher $13 a week you will get emotionally sick children, you just 

‘an’t help it. It is pathetic. It is pathetic in the Midwestern State 
where the teacher, during the lunchroom period—the Government 
supplies milk and lunches—when a little 6- year-old tot happened 
to accidentally spill a container of milk. The teacher rushed up like 
a tiger, grabbed her and shook the life out of her, while the other 
children were sobbing. She turned to me and said, “You know, I 
never spank them, I just shake them.” 

It does something to you. I just could not sleep that night, because 
I have a child of 5 or 6, too. I know what it means to the child. You 
could get emotional, but all I am saying: Why don’t you have enough 
teachers # 

The Times survey showed that every State, almost without excep- 
tion, suffers from a teacher shortage. Nothing quite as serious as this 
has hit the public schools in a generation. To make matters worse, 
the teachers are leaving the profession in greater numbers than at 
any time since World War IL. Then 350,000 of our best teachers left, 
never to return. 

Normally, the schools can figure on a drop-out rate in the teaching 
staff of 6 percent. Nowadays 12 percent—just double the normal. 
For various reasons, about 100,000 teachers leave the profession each 
year. Of course, there is a normal rate of attrition of those teachers 
who retire, who die, or become otherwise incapacitated. But over and 
above that, teachers are leaving to get higher paying jobs elsewhere. 
I would estimate that about 50,000 teachers are leaving annually 
because they are dissatisfied with the teaching profession. Add that 
number to those who refuse to go into teac -hing at all, and couple that 
with the increased enrollment, and you have a mighty serious problem. 

Again, I want to quote our educational Commissioner: 


The blunt fact is 
warns Dr. MeGrath— 
unless we do something drastic—and immediately—to relieve the teacher short- 
age, a whole generation of American boys and girls will be short-changed in 
their right to obtain a fundamental education. 

What will keep teachers in their classes? What will induce more 
of our brighter high-school or college graduates to select teaching as 
a profession ? Better working conditions, for one thing, and higher 
salaries for another. Money is not the sole consideration, of course, 
but it can become mighty important if you have to support a family. 
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The teachers make, on the average, about $60 a week. That is, all over 
the United States, and includes “that $100-a-week pay that some com- 
munities in New York pay. That means that many teachers get far 
less than $60, and as low as $20 or $25 a week. In some States teachers 
get from $10 to $15 a week. 

What can you get for that money? Your guess is as good as mine. 
I have seen teachers that have been hired at these fantastic ally low 
salaries. Some have never gone beyond high school. Others are 
embittered—lost souls who are still living in the horse-and-buggy 
days. It is tragic to watch some of the teachers at work. They are 
making mental, emotional, and intellectual c ripples of their charges. 
They rule with an iron hand and an incompetent mind. 

Even $60 a week, I submit, is far too low in 1952 dollars. It means 
what? About $35 or $40. We haven't made progress. Like Alice. 
no matter af fast we are going we are not even standing still. All 
I will say is, let us get rid of our $12.50 teachers. We are cheating 
the ¢ bilabest of their democratic birthr ight. 

The third aspect—and I am only telling about things I saw with 
my own eyes—is the building shortage. We have a terrific building 
shortage now. The steel short: age has hit the schools a terrifie w allop. 
There simply are not enough schools being built to take care of the 
vrowing enrollment, let alone replace obsolete, poorly equipped build- 
ings. Almost unbelievable conditions exist in many communities. 
Even though more steel has been allocated to these schools this quarter 
than last, the crisis is growing. 

One out of every five schools in the country is obsolete, and the 
figures may be even more startlingly tragic by the end of the year. 
During the next 7 years, the Times study showed, the country will 
need to build 600,000 classrooms, but we won't get anywhere near that 
figure. What is the result ? . 

Children go to school in church basements, in cellars, attics, in 
garages, and private homes, in firetraps, in abandoned inns. T haye 
seen children attending schools in garages right in my own State, in 
a big, old garage made into a classroom, and on the cement floor the 
children sort of curling their feet, because it was a cold February 
morning. There was a big hole in the corner, and I said, “What is 
that hole for?” ‘They said, “We put that in so the cat can come in 
to catch the rats that are coming in. 

Senator Toney. Undoubtedly there is a shortage of adequate school 
housing. Don’t you think it would be a part of wisdom and not social- 
istic for the Federal Government to give grants-in-aid to schools so 
as to help them build these buildings ? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, indeed; because the communities by themselves just 
cannot afford to build the schools. We cannot have the ¢ hildren in a 
school that is a fire hazard, and yet 250 children have been attend- 
ing them. 

Senator Lehman, that is in our own State. For the last 10 vears 
the children had been going there. The superintendent said, “Eve ry 
morning I look up with a thrill because that school in that old aban- 
doned inn is not going up in smoke. If it does go up in smoke, I hope 
it does it at night ‘and not in the d: avtime.” 

I have seen schools in an undertaker’s parlor, one-half where the 
stiffs are coming in and the other half where the children are being 
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taught. Imagine, 8 years from now, when they have their class 
reunion, what are they going to say? “We are graduates of P. S. 8, 
the Morgue.” 

I saw a civic book with the year 1889 printed on it. I have a photo- 
static copy of that imprint in my office in the New York Times. Those 
children don’t even know who won the Spanish-American War. 

Senator Hitt. They do not know that a Senator is elected by a 
direct vote instead of by the legislature. 

Mr. Fine. Yes; absolutely. 

The Cuairman. They might not even know that there are Senators. 

Mr. Frxz. I want to quote just one paragraph from General 
Eisenhower. 

Senator Torry. You can quote him just as many times as you 
want to. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 

To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses. Where our schools are concerned, 
no menace can justify a halt to progress. 

Senator Toney. If you will kindly send me a copy of that, I will 
read it in the campaign. 

Mr. Five. Yes; that is good educational doctrine— 
where the schools are concerned, no menace can justify a halt to progress. 

The reason I am testifying today is to point out what the effect of 
the war mobilization program is on our schools. The effect of the 
program is we are neglecting our schools. The effect is our schools 
are suffering. 

Senator Lenman. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. As I understand it, you are not basing your con- 
clusions exclusively on the war mobilization effort. You feel even 
before the war mobilization effort there was a tremendously bad situa- 
tion as regards school buildings? 

Mr. Fine. Yes, indeed. The war mobilization program merely 
accentuated it, merely made conditions worse. Asa matter of fact, the 
survey I made for the New York Times 5 years ago, in 1947, called 
the Crisis in American Education, showed that conditions were in- 
tolerable. 

We go all the way back, of course; we go back to the 1930's, the 
depression years, when building stopped in our schools, we could not 
get any support, and just as we were about to help our schools World 
War II came along and, as you know, building again stopped, and 
right after World War II many communities waited, hoping the prices 
would go down, and then we were caught in another period where the 
schools are still suffering. So, for the last 20 years we have been on 
the downgrade as far as the schools were concerned. 

The story is told of Rip Van Winkle, Jr. He was envious of his 
father’s name, who slept 20 years. So young Rip set off for the woods. 
He fell asleep, but for 100 years—five times better than his old man. 
When he awoke, he staggered to the road. To his astonishment, he 
found it was hard dirt that hurt his bare feet. Soon a strange monster, 
without any horses, came roaring at him. He dashed into the plowed 
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field to escape the noisy animal, but again he was dumfounded. A 
smoke-belching monster roared at him, without wheels, going on 
tracks. Young Rip dashed wildly to the top of the hill, threw himself 
under a tree, when a huge bird, roaring like thunder, flew overhead. 
Frantic with fear, Rip dashed down the hill and saw a little red 
schoolhouse in the distance. He rushed to it, opened the door, threw 
himself on the bench, and he found peace, because everything was 
exactly as he had known it 100 years ago. 

The CuHairman. Dr. Fine 

Mr. Fine. That is a true story, Senator. 

Mr. Cuairman. | have no doubt of it. 

Mr. Fine. Because I have seen the 100-year-old schools. 

The CHairman. I think it is very fortunate that the education 
editor of the New York Times has come to this public hearing and to 
give these expressions of opinion, and to testify with respect to facts 
on the lag in education throughout the United States. 

One of the most satisfactory things, Il think, about the present sit- 
uation is that the people throughout the country are demonstrating, 
I believe, a very deep interest in promoting education. 

On November 6 last, according to a summary prepared by the 
Associated Press and circulated throughout the country, the munici- 
palities of the United States voted on bond issues totaling about a 
billion and a quarter dollars, most of which were for schools and 
hospitals, and a few days after the election I saw an Associated Press 
dispatch, not in quite so much detail, but, nevertheless, a dispatch 
which reported that almost 90 percent of those bond issues carried. 

Then last week I received my monthly copy of Fortune magazine, 
which was devoted completely to the Government of the United 
States. There was a tabulation in that magazine devoted to the ex- 
penditures made by the Government of the United States for the 
promotion of education. I haven’t had time, of course, to read every- 
thing that was in Fortune, and so far as education is concerned I only 
glanced at the table. It may be that Fortune magazine has developed 
facts to indicate that too much money is being spent in a dispersive 
way by the Federal Government for education. Whether that is true 
or not, I don’t know. I rather doubt it. But it seems to me it might 
be a mighty fine thing for the education editor of the New York Times 
to get that article by Fortune on the money that the Government is 
spending on education, analyze it, and express in an article in the 
New York Times your judgment as to whether or not it is being efli- 
ciently spent, and proceed then with a detailed study of the story 
with respect to these bond issues, as to how many bonds have been 
approved by the municipal voters of the United States, and are we 
allocating enough steel to build these schools. 

I notice that in this pamphlet which Senator Hill has distributed 
there is an article about the shortage of steel for schools. I am sure 
every Senator has had evidence from his own State of the need of 
schools. 

That, in turn, leads to the statement with which you started, which 
I think needs a good deal of examination, too, that there is a need 
for tanks and textbooks. There is a possibility that we may be on 
the road of diverting public expenditures from textbooks to tanks, 
and from other activities of the Federal Government which are de- 
signed to promote the social status of the masses of the people. 
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I venture to make that suggestion to you, because I used to be a city 
editor. 

Mr. Fine. Thank you, sir. I will consider that as an assignment, 
Senator. 

My fourth point is financial support. It costs a lot of money to 
run the country’s school system. This academic year we will spend 
about $5 billion for the operating expenses, and another $1 billion for 
buildings. This is an increase of about 10 percent over the previous 
year, but it is an illusor v increase. Inflation has eaten away the 
increase. 

Yet the record amount spent for schools this year, in terms of 1952 
dollars, the percentage of national income that goes for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is considerably lower than it was in 
the depression years. In 1933-34 we spent 4.32 percent of the national 
income for public. school educ: ation. But in 1949-50, the last year 
available, the Nation spent only 2.57 percent. 

Education does not get as muc h of the national income as do some 
of the luxury items. “In 1950 the people of this country spent for 
alcoholic beverages $8,100,000,000 ; for tobacco, $4,409,000,000; and for 
cosmetics, $2,291,000,000. In other words, about $15 billion for these 
three luxuries and a third of that amount for the education of 25 
million boys and girls of school age. 

Money is reflected in teachers’ salaries. On an average of $60 a 
week we will not get the best minds to go into teaching in any serious 
way. We must provide more money for education. “If we spent as 
much as we did during the depression years of the thirties, on a rela- 
tive basis, we would have mighty fine schools today. 

Now, here is the problem : Where is the money? ‘The local com- 
munities are in trouble. They have taxed real estate just about as 
much as it can stand. If we go much higher locally we will reach the 
law of diminishing returns, The States are in financial straits, too. 
They are finding it difficult to make ends meet, and still provide schools 
with the funds necessar vy; and the Federal Government, as you gentle- 
men know, is running at a pretty substantial deficit. It is going to be 
difficult to extract much Federal funds in these days. 

I just want to conclude by saying that I do not have to amplify this. 
Actually, looking around at this audience, I am carrying coals to 
Neweastle by stressing the needs for educational fac iliti ies. 

Fortunately, we do have a solution, It is a once-in-a-lifetime answer 
to a difficult problem. Why not use the royalties from the Nation’s 
undersea oil resources for our schools and colleges? This is probably 
the answer to a maiden’s prayer that you r ‘ad about in fairy books. 
The money is available, and it will not add to our tax burdens. T 
believe that the oil royalties will give us the opportunities to build 
better schools, to pay our teachers more, to strengthen the school sys- 
tems and college programs from one end of the country to the other. 

If this amendment is passed, children for generations to come will 
rise and call you blessed. It takes imagination and vision, it takes 
courage and inspiration to take this bold pioneering step. 

As Senator Hill has said, “It is oil for the lamps of learning.” 
The money is there, right before us. We must not permit it to evap- 
orate; we must not dissipate it. Nothing is more important than good, 
sound schools and colleges. We need not fear the Communist menace 
if we are a well-informed, educated, literate people. 


| 
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No matter how trying the times, no matter how desperate our man- 
power shortage, we must not drain our classrooms and e: umpuses dry. 
We dare not adopt a shortsighted policy in regard to the young men 
and women in our colleges and universities, in our elementary and 
high schools. 

Let us face the future firm in the conviction that the democratic 
way of life is worth preserving; that freedom is worth saving; that 
spiritual values are worth defending, and that the democratic tradi- 
tions are worth dying for, if need be. 

Our schools : and colleges need our financial support, if they are to 
survive the present crisis. I am pleading with you not to let them 
down. Thirty million boys and girls, young men and women are at 
stake. Let us give them the kind “of education of which a democratic 
nation can be proud. 

We have the opportunity in our grasp. We must not let it slip away 
and forever after be lost. 

The Cratrman. I saw the latest information this morning Dr. 
Fine, with respect to the revenue from submerged lands. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior reports to me that current revenues from sub- 
merged lands are about $1,750,000 a month over-all, of which $1,000,- 
000, approximately, comes from California and $750,000 from the 
Gulf. 

Senator Lone. Louisiana, you might say. 

The Cnairman. The revenues are not only from royalties, but also 
from rent and from bonus payments. Production in the Gulf is today 
20,000 barrels per day. That production will increase to 300,000 
barrels per day, as the oil operators indicate it could easily be done, 
provided the operation were permitted. 

Mr. Fine. That would probably make the difference between a 
marginal schoo] system, a $12.50 teacher, a school that holds classes | 
in an undertaker’s parlor or drafty garage, and a good, modern, up- 
to-date school. 

The Cruatrman. It seems very strange to me that there should be so 
much difficulty in convincing people in the United States, people of 
authority I mean, and leaders of business, leaders of finance, that an 
investment in education is valuable. Human resources are our great- 
est resources. There are many areas in the world the natural resources 


‘of which have not been developed by the aboriginal inhabitants be- 


cause the aboriginal inhabitants were incapable, because of lack of 
education, of knowing what to do. 
The great superiority of the United States, technologically and 
industrially, has been due to the fact that we have had a public edu- 
cation system in the United States and we have provided the means 
aiesilliots for educating the masses of the people. There is, in my 
judgment, no way of overestimating the progress which can be made 
if we continue to educate the masses of the people. 
Mr. Fine. Yes, sir. I, of course, agree with you 100 percent on 
that. 
The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 
Senator Lone. I would like to examine the witness, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Fine. I have concluded my formal presentation. 
The CuarrMan. Senator Long. 
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Senator Lone. I have supported Federal aid to education, although 
T don’t know that I will support this proposal to finance the wealthier 
States from Federal revenues derived from tidelands oil production, 
and I do not think other members from the coastal States where they 
discovered oil will either. 

Do you believe Federal aid to education is necessary in the wealthier 
States of this Nation, or do you believe it is necessary to enable the 
States which are regarded as poor States to finance their education 
beyond the means that they themselves are able to provide? You 
come from the State of New York, which, on a per capita income basis, 
is one of the wealthiest States in the Nation. Do you believe Federal 
aid is necessary to help education in one of the wealthiest States in 
America? 

Mr. Fine. There are several ways to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Lone. I would like your opinion, whichever way you think 
is best to express it. 

Mr. Fine. You are not, of course, referring to this amendment, 
because, as you notice, the amendment says specifically that there will 
be a commission of 12 informed educators set up to determine how 
to use the money that will be secured from the oil royalties. I do not 
want to discuss, and of course it would be presumptious on my part 
to discuss what should be done and how much of the $120 million a 
year or more from oil should go to education, because the commission 
will determine that. 

Senator Lone. The United States has passed a Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. Would not that seem to set the pattern of how you would 
expect the money to be distributed ? 

Mr. Fine. I should again assume that you would depend on the 
Commission that the Senate, the House, and the President will set up, 
because the amendment states— 

It shall be the function of such Council to draw and report to the President of 
the United States for submission to the Congress not later than February 1, 1953, 
a plan for the equitable allocation of the grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

But not to duck your question, the Federal aid bill as set up does 
provide some money to the States. I believe the bill was passed last 
year on the basis of $5 per student to every State, and in that connec- 
tion, virtually all of the Southern States would get a far higher pro- 
portion of the money. Now I don’t think, if we had, say, $300 million 
to distribute, that New York State should get proportionately as much 
as Louisiana, or Georgia, or Alabama, because they have more children 
per capita, as you know, and they do not have the amount of money 
available that some of the richer States do. 

However, I think every State should get some money, in order that 
every State would know that. it is part of this over-all picture. I am 
certain if we single out, say, the Southern States and say, “You are 
the poor relations, we will give you money, but the rest we are not going 
to give anything,” you might get the interference of the Government 
in the States that you would not get if it became an over-all program, 
even if it was just a token amount of money. But as far as the money 


from the oil is concerned, as I say, the Council, in its wisdom, would 
of course determine that. 
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Senator Anverson. Mr. Chairman, has there been a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on Senate Joint Resolution 20? 

The Cuarrman. Not at all. I announced that at the beginning of 
the session. 

Senator ANpERSON. This question as to how you are going to handle 
Federal aid to education, it seems to me, properly comes ‘before an- 
other committee. 

The Cuamman. The matter comes up in this way, that Senator Hill, 
as the Senator from New Mexico knows, is the author of an amend- 
ment to the bill which was reported by this committee, by which cer- 
tain oil revenues from the submerged lands would be dedicated to 
education. The Senator had only a very brief opportunity at an 
executive session of the committee to state his case. The chairman 
was aware of the fact at that time that he had in mind the presentation 
of testimony from educators. I discussed the matter with him the 
other day and told him I ea give him the opportunity of making 
a public record on the matter. 

Senator LeumMan. May I say a word in reply to the Senator ? 

Senator Anprrson. We voted on it, did we not? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; this does not affect the bill. 

Senator Murray. The bill hasn’t passed yet. It is on the floor. 

Senator Leuman. My understanding of this particular situation 
legislatively is this, that the chairman submitted a revised version of 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 in which he included this amendment. 

The CHatrman. Not exactly that amendment. 

Senator Lenman. Not exactly ? 

The Cuairman. No, a modification of it. 

Senator Leuman. And that came up before the full committee, and 
the committee, by a relatively close vote, I think, decided to eliminate 
that particular part of Senate Joint Resolution 20 which applied to 
that amendment. 

The Cuarrman. The vote wasn’t exactly close. 

Senator Anperson. It was seven to four. 

Senator Lenman. Of course some of us objected to the rescission of 
that amendment. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Senator LeuMan. It was a vote on the entire resolution as presented 
to the committee. I realize, of course, that part of the resolution was 

taken out, but I don’t think that necessarily kills the amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senator from Alabama and some of the rest 
of us, which still remains before the committee and the committee, I 
think, could, if it wanted to, report out this particular amendment. 

The Cuarrman. That would be possible from the partliamentary 
point of view. However, the Chair has no such intention of asking 
the committee to act upon the amendment but presumed merely to 
afford Senator Hill the opportunity to present this testimony. 

Senator Lenman. May I ask the chairman, if some member of the 
committee moved that this committee approve this particular amend- 
ment would the chairman rule it out of order? 

The Cuarrman. That could be brought up at any meeting of the 
committee. Of course it could. 
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Senator Lone. This meeting was not called for that purpose, how- 
ever, was it, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. No, no; it was not. 

Senator Hitz. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator Hint. Of course this amendment will be offered on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill is under consideration and will be 
voted on by the Senate. 

Senator LenmMan. May I have a minute to reply to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, I asked for the opportunity to ques- 
tion the witness and no one else wanted to question the witness at that 
time. I would be pleased to listen to everybody else when it comes 
their turn, but I had the floor. 

Senator LenmMan. I thought you had finished questioning the wit- 
hess. 

Senator Lone. No; I only asked him one question. 

The CratrMan. The Senator from Louisiana will proceed with his 
questions. 

Senator Lone. My State is one of those that are regarded most in 
need of Federal aid to education on the theory that the per capita in- 
come in my State is low and we need some help beyond that which 
the State itself can provide, 

When I was a youngster in high school—and that was not too far 
back, only 20 years —I debated the Federal aid to education propos: al, 
and I think Iwas on the affirmative side. The strength of our argu- 
ment, I think, was that some States lacked the financial ability to do 
for their children what other States were well able to do. 

Now this proposal, as it affects Louisiana, would be a case of tak- 
ing from us, as I see it, the revenues which are needed to support our 
school children for the education of the children of New York and 
the other wealthy States. 

We have to tax ourselves three times as heavily as New York has 
to tax itself. Why should the revenues be diverted to New York, to 
educate the New York children? If you think in terms of what the 
distribution of funds should be, if you take from the poor State to 
educate the children in the rich State, does that call for an argu- 
ment in your mind for Federal aid to education ? 

Mr. Frxr. I am confused on this point. I did not realize anything 
would be taken from Louisiana, because, as I read the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it said the submerged oil lands did not belong to 
Louisiana. How can we take something from Louisiana that the 
Supreme Court said does not belong to Louisiana ? 

Senator Lone. I believe if you read the California decision you will 
see the Court said it would not for a moment presume the Congress 
would be unfair in providing for whatever distribution should be 
made of these revenues. Asa matter of fact, the argument was made 
there were equities existing on behalf of the States. The Court in 
those cases said they were sure the Congress would consider the equities 
of the States. 

Of course even the Walter bill, which is the bill that the States are 
supporting, would provide that outside of the original boundaries of 
the States the Federal Governme nt would receive 62.5 percent of the 
revenues and the States would receive 37.5 percent. 
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But the proposal we have here is a proposal to distribute, for Fed- 
eral aid to education, money, much of which is regarded by the States 
as properly their revenue. I was curious to know whether you believe 
the revenues should be taken from those States for the benefit of the 
others. The same proposal you are making could be just as well 
applied to Alaska. There is more area in Alaska that the new State 
of Alaska would propose to be set aside for that State, I believe, than 
you will find within the entire 3-mile limit of the entire area of the 
United States. 

We could add it all up and see if it would be correct, but it would 
be somewhere near 23 million acres. Why should the revenue from 
that 25 million acres in Alaska be devoted to Federal aid to educa- 
tion / 

Mr. Fine. Senator, I am not setting myself up as an oil expert; I 
am only qualified to speak on the question of education. As a matter 
of fact, the little I know about oil is I bought myself a new house 
a couple of weeks ago and I happened to buy an oil burner. 

Senator Lone. As far as I am personally concerned, I have sup- 
ported Federal aid to education, and the Senators from Texas did, 
and I imagine you might have found the Senators from Florida and 
the Senators from California took the same position. I don’t recall 
how the two Senators from California voted. At that time the Presi- 
dent’s budget included an item of $100 million a vear for Federal aid 
to education. I don’t suppose those of us who supported the proposal 
for Federal aid to education would have voted for it if the revenue to 
pay for it came from any source other than the*direct. revenues of the 

iovernment. That would not have been a major portion of the Fed 
eral budget. 

As I recall, the Federal budget runs somewhere in excess of $80 
billion. That would be about one-eighth of 1 percent of the Federal 
budget, and we, in supporting that provision, would have voted for 
adequate funds to support it. 

Why do you think it is essential that this noe ion be tied onto the 
tidelands ¢ ‘ontroversy, Which is essentially a fight between the ad- 
vocates of State rights, as I see it, and the advocates of Federal 
ownership 4 

Mr. Fixe. Tam going on the assumption that if the oil land belongs 
to and is operated by and under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it has been our policy for the last 150 years, in the Morrill 
Act, the Northwest Ordinance, all the way from George Washington 
down, that it would be in keeping with democratic government to 
utilize the moneys that we get from the oil land under the seas, if it 
goes to the Government, that that money could be spent to no better 
purpose than for education. That is my only contention. I am not 
arguing at this point whether or not the Senate has a right or hasn't 
the right, or that it will or will not overrule the present set-up and pass 
a law saying that the lands under the seas, or that the oil will go to the 
States. 

I am saying at the present time it is not going to the States under 
the Supreme Court ruling, at the present time it is going to the Fed- 
eral Government, and I am saying, as strongly as I can, that that being 
the case, that money could, and in my opinion, ethically must be used 
for the entire people of the United States for educational purposes, 
and I can’t think of any better purpose for it. 
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Senator Long. Is there any doubt in your mind as to the ability of 
the Federal Government to finance Federal aid to education if Con- 
gress would authorize it? 

Mr. Fine. My position is rather clear. I have gone on record 
through public speeches to the effect that Federal aid to education is 
essential, I think it is important that we do have a Federal aid, but, 
as we know, it has been blocked, and, as we also know, the Senate has 
for 2 years in a row passed a Federal-aid bill. 

Senator Tosry. You did not answer his question. 

Mr. Fine. You mean is the Federal Government at the present time. 
financially able to support Federal aid ? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Frxe. My answer is, of course, yes, it is; but I was saying rather 
rapidly to follow that up, this is a golden opportunity to support that 
kind of Federal aid for education, 

Senator Tosey. There are ways and means of doing it? 

Mr. Fine. Yes. 

Senator Lone. You are presuming that you would have more 
strength if you tied an amendment for Federal aid to education on 
the tidelands bill than you would have for Federal aid to education on 
its own merits? 

Mr. Frnz. No, I think the Senate, by rather resounding majorities, 
has passed Federal aid to education before it was tied up with this oil. 

Senator Lone. Do you think you can get that large majority if you 
made the Federal aid to education a part of the tidelands controversy ¢ 

Mr. Fine. I am assuming once the controversy is settled, once the 
Federal Government gets claim to this oil land, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to divert the money somehow. There will be this $120 
million a year, or it may go up to $200 million, or what-not, and that, 
in our Federal budget, if it is thrown into the general hopper, is one- 
eighth of one-tenth of 1 percent, but that, put into education, will mean 
a tremendous difference. 

Look at what happened throughout the Western States when, as 
the result of the Northwest Ordinance, and as the result of the Morrill 
Act, certain sections of land were set aside. We have the tremendous, 
wonderful universities in Michigan, California, and elsewhere. 

Senator Toney. How much of the support comes from the Morrill 
Act ? 

Mr. Fine. It is a very small percentage, approximately the same 
percentage as we would get from oil, but it is enough to make a mar- 
ginal difference. If you put into education $10 million or $20 million 
a month, and distribute it properly, you will not only help our school 
children on the basis of what money goes into it but you will be helping 
40, 50, or 60 percent, because it will mean a marginal difference. 

Senator Lone. Let me ask you this question. As the Western 
States came into the Union a vast amount of Federal land went to 
the States. 

Much of that land was given to the States, and on the remainder it 
was provided they would receive 37.5 percent of the revenue and 62.5 
percent would go to the Federal Government. I understand most of 
that goes into the reclamation fund, which again is used to aid those 
particular States where most of this Federal land is situated. 

We, in Louisiana, being a coastal State, always have felt we own 
the lands beneath the waters along our shores. On a per capita basis, 
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we are taxing ourselves more heavily than any other State in the Union. 
-We are doing things for our children that other States are not doing 
by taxing ourselves more he: avily than they are taxing themselves. 

Do you think it would appeal to the people of Louisiana to take 
revenues that are presently going to their educational system and 
divert them to the education of the children in New York, where 
those people are not taxing themselves one-third of what we are taxing 
ourselves in Louisiana, comparing their ability to pay with ours 

Mr. Fine. All I can say is, the Supreme C ourt of the United States 
is the final arbitrator, and the Supreme Court, in three or four deci- 
sions, has ruled that this land belongs to the Federal Government. 

Senator Lone. If you will read the California decision I think you 
will find the Supreme Court has said that Congress is the final arbi- 
trator. 

Mr. Fine. Obviously, the Congress is the lawmaking body of the 
land, but Congress has, as yet, not overruled the Supreme Court. 
However, at the present time I am here testifying in behalf of this 
amendment. Maybe next week the situation will change, so you are 
posing a hypothetical question. You are saying in effect, Senator, do 
I want to take something away from Louisiana that the Senate next 
week may give to Louisiana. 

We will have to cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Senator Lone. If you group were in favor of dealing liberally with 
the State of Louisiana on the tidelands controversy, possib ly Louisi- 
ana would feel more favorable towards your aid to education propo- 
sal. At the present, it appears to Louisiana, and I believe it would 
appear to Texas and California as well, that this is a provision to rob 
them to educate children somewhere else. 

Senator Dovgias. May I say to my good friend from Louisiana if 
he will favor us on our offshore oil proposal we will favor the Federal 
aid to education measure, which will give a very large allowance to 
Louisiana on the basis of low per capita income. 

Senator ANnperson. I supported Federal aid to education right 
along, and I intend to continue to do so. I also tried my best to 
keep the States from getting the submerged lands, which I think 
belong to the Federal Government. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator is quite right. We have his record 
on that. 

Senator ANperson. I join with my distinguished chairman in pro- 
posing interim legislation, to hold the fort until we get this legisla- 
tion. It happens that Senator Long, Senator Smathers, and I voted 
against the inclusion of this provision in Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
and yet we all voted for Federal aid to education. They take a some- 
what different view on the right of submerged lands going to the 
States than I do, but, nevertheless, we are all together on the Federal 
aid to education. 

I think the education people ought to understand this. 

I just brought a few of the telegrams with me, but they all read 
alike. Taking one at random, it says: 

New Mexico recommends approval oil for education amendment. 


If I should vote against it, which I have done and which I will do 
again, I am sure the school people will feel I am against Federal aid 
to education, and I am sure anyone who has that impression has not 
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done the nicest kind of loobying. I am against it because I see, if it 


is attached to this resolution, a route for defeating what efforts some 


of us have been making to get an interim Federal aid law. 

You attach the Federal aid to education to the submerged lands 
Lill, which we, unquestionably, are not all in agreement on, and you 
have blocked the possibility of getting interim legislation. 

I will vote any time on the question of Federal aid to education, 
and I will vote for it every time, as I have, without varying the slight- 
est. I believe in it and I would like to see it adopted, but I see in 
this resolution merely a way of more easily defeating those of us who 
are trying to sustain the Federal Government position with reference 
to the submerged lands. 

We are not all of the same mind on it, 1 recognize, but I think we 
have a right to look at it and decide why we think it is dangerous. 

I think if we take a perfectly good housing bill and attach to it 
a certain type of rider, we might defeat the housing bill. 

One of the things that influenced me greatly to admire the Senator 
from Illinois in the debate was that he was willing to stand out agaist 
what he regarded as a necessary civil rights amendment because he 
wanted the housing bill to go through, and he was taking the things 
in order. We wanted the legislation to go through and we hated to 
see things attached onto it that might jeopardize it. 

I think the school people should know, too, that a majority of the 
votes cast against it, in fact I think probably all of them, came from 
Senators who have steadfastly supported Federal aid to education 
and would continue to do so. 

The Cuatmman. I think the Senator from New Mexico has made a 
very clear statement of the facts so far as the action of this committee 
is concerned, and I think so far as the action of many Senators on the 
floor will be concerned when the amendment is offered on the floor. 

This meeting of the committee was not called for the purpose of 
reopening the action of the committee upon the resolution which has 
been reported, but was called merely because there was a substantial 
request for the opportunity by substantial citizens to present their 
testimony. The Congress of the United States is always ready to re- 
ceive petitions from the citizens of the United States, and the rule of 
free speech still applies, so I think if we confine ouselves to listening 
to the testimony of these witnesses we shall be through very quickly, 
and the matter will be fought out on the floor of the Senate, as was 
the desire of the committee, not only with respect to the resolution as 
reported but with respect to other amendments and alternative sug- 
gestions. 

Senator Leuman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The Senator from New York. 

Senator Lenuman. I favor this thing because, until there is a change 
in the legal opinions of the highest court, I assume that the tidal-oil 
lands belong to the Federal Government, and I shall support that, of 
course, When it comes to the floor of the Senate. But I just want to 
say a few words in reply to what Senator Long has just said in charg- 
ing that this move would be robbing the State of Louisiana and pos- 
sibly other States to the South. 

Senator Lone. I would rather say “depriving” than “robbing.” 

Senator LenmMan. That was the term you used. 

Senator Lone. Harold Ickes started the robbing business. 
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Senator Lenman. And you also said this action was for the benefit 
of New York State. I want to say that the completely opposite is the 
case. 

New York State, based both on population and wealth, pays a greater 
share of taxes in this country for all purposes than almost any other 
State in the Union. And besides that, New York State has always 
taken the position that it wishes to help the poorer communities, or 
poorer States, in solving their problems. It has done that in connec- 
tion with virtually every social activity or undertaking that has been 
proposed. 

L recall a bill that was introduced by the Senator from Illinois, 
Senator Douglas, with regard to Federal aid for crippled or handi- 
capped persons. In that bill we recognized the greater need in the 
poorer States, and the more wealthy States, such as New York, Illinois, 
and other States, were perfectly willing to subordinate their own inter- 
ests for the benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

Now in every instance—and I want to emphasize this with all the 
force at my command—in every instance the State of New York has 
recognized the needs of the States that are less fortunately situated 
from an economic standpoint and has been willing to subordinate its 
interests. It has done that in the national defense, it has done that 
in education, it has done that in connection with the health’ needs of the 
country, it has done that in support of farm prices, it has done that in 
the development of the ports and harbors and public works of the 
country, and in reclamation and irrigation. 

If I may say so, I think that it is a dangerous doctrine to preach that 
a State must only consider its own interests, to the exclusion of the 
national interest, even if the observance of the national interest causes 
some slight sacrifice, as it does in the State of New York. 

I repeat that I have voted as a Senator in every instance to help the 
States that needed help, in reclamation, irrigation, power develop- 
ment, education, and everything a even though there was no direct 
benefit to the State of New York. TI did that because I beheve what 
helps one part of the country helps every part of the country, includ- 
ing New York State. But if any other doctrine is now adopted, | 
certainly think my constituents in New York, who have thus pa 
loyally backed me up in my position, would be perfectly justified 
criticizing me. That is my position, and I think should be the pealinah 
of every member of the Senate. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. The Senator from Nevada. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION ON SENATE CALENDAR 


Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, T join with the Senator from New 
Mexico, that we are out of order in hearing this matter, this proposed 
amendment in the committee, since Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 
has already been reported to the floor. 

However. I shall defer to the chairman if in his judgment we should 
hear further evidence in committee; perhaps there would be more lati- 
tude in the debate in the committee than on the floor. 

The junior Senator from Nevada voted against Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 for the very simply reason that it validates the leases made 
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by the State while retaining Federal ownership of the lands in ac- 
cordance with the Supre eme Court decision. 

Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court has always been the paramount 
law of the land. The Supreme Court says the Government has para- 
mount interests in the submerged lands. Senate Joint Resolution 20 
does not transfer the lands to the States, it simply validates the leases. 
made by the States, but transfers the royalties to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Anprerson. You mean the Federal Government has para- 
mount interest ? 

Senator Matone. The Supreme Court said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount interests in the submerged lands, and “para- 
mount interest” has been ruled in at least one court case—Alaska In- 
dian case—to mean Federal ownership of the land. 


SUBMERGED LANDS-——-NOT TIDELANDS 


For the purpose of this discussion, I assume that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns the submerged lands. The “tidelands” of course is a 
misnomer. In the first place, there is no question about the tidelands. 
The tidelands are the lands between high and low tide and they are 
not in question. 


NO TRANSFER OF LANDS BY SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


However, the submerged lands were in question, but since the Su- 
preme Court decision held they are owned by the Government I as- 
sume they are not in question unless or until Congress should transfer 
such lands to the States—which is not done by Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 20.. For many years a large number of individuals asserted that 
the Government owned these lands. These individuals filed on many 
of these lands asserting that the National Oil and Gas Leasing Act 
was applicable to such areas. When the Supreme Court decided that 
such land belonged to the Government, immediately then these appli- 
cants who had applied for oil and gas leases under the National Oil 
and Gas Leasing Act were vindic ated and set into the picture. 

We had taken it for granted that the States owned the land, because 
the Secretary of the Interior had previously ruled that way. 

When the Supreme Court ruled that the Government owned the 
lands, it meant that the Government had always owned them. 

It was simply a decision determining who owned the lands. If that 
is true, Mr. Chairman, then the applicants under the Oil and Gas Leas- 
ing Act were proved correct in their first assumption. 

The reason that I voted against Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 is 
that under that proposed legislation the Government retains the 
land, but validates the leases made by the States on such Government 
lands—it goes further than that and validates all “overrides” and 
deals made by the States on Government lands. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 then not only validates the existing 
leases and deals, but it abrogates all the rights that may have been 
acquired by the applicants for leases under the National Oil and Gas 
Leasing Act; locations under lode or placer claims, scrip no matter 
under what conditions it may have been issued, and any other rights 
which may have been acquired under a prior congressional act. 
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Senator Dovuerias. May I ask a question, sir? 

Senator Martone. Yes. 

Senator Douaeas. It validates the leases of the men who had State 
leases ? 

Senator Matone. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. And then invalidates those who had Federal 
leases ¢ 

Senator Mavone. It simply rules out the applicants for Federal 
leases. They did not have Federal leases because the Secretary had 
turned them down first on the theory that the States owned the lands, 
and then when the Supreme Court ruled the Government did own the 
lands and not the States, the Secretary immediately ruled that the 
National Oil and Gas Leasing Act was not applicable to the sub- 
merged lands. 

I intend to review the status of these lands, Mr. Chairman, for the 
reason that whether we like it or not, the committee has reopened the 
whole subject. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 2 of Senate Joint Resolution No, 20—I hope 
Senator Douglas will be furnished a copy of the resolution—it reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the provisions of this section shall 
apply to all mineral leases covering submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
issued by any State or political subdivision or grantee thereof (including any 
extension, renewal, or replacement thereof heretofore granted pursuant to such 
lease or under the laws of such State: Provided— 

(1) That such lease, or a true copy thereof— 


and we are talking about State leases to oil companies that have been 
in existence for some little time— 


shall have been filed with the Secretary by the lessee or his duly authorized 

agent within 90 days from the effective date of this joint resolution, or within 

such further period or periods as may be fixed from time to time by the Secretary ; 
(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior to December 21, 1948— 


it fixes the date, that is a very carefully selected date. 

The Cuarman. Is this the date of the Supreme Court decision of 
1948 ¢ 

Senator Matone. In the Texas and Louisiana cases, but there were 
certain leases that were in good standing on that date, and there 
were certain other leases applied for. 


That such lease was issued (i) prior to December 21, 1948, and was on June 
5, 1950, in force and effect in accordance with its terms and provisions and the 
law of the State issuing it, or (ii) with the approval of the Secretary and was 
on the effective date of this joint resolution in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the State issuing it; 

(3) That within the time specified in paragraph (1) of this subsection, there 
shall have been filed with the Secretary (i) a certificate issued by the State 
official or agency having jurisdiction and stating that the lease was in force and 
effect as required by the provisions of paragraph (2) of this subsection or (ii) 
in the absence of such certificate, evidence in the form of affidavits, receipts, 
canceled checks, or other documents, and the Secretary shall determine whether 
such lease was so in force and effect ; 

(4) That except as otherwise provided in section 3 hereof, all rents, royalties, 
and other sums payable under such a lease between June 5, 1950, and the effec- 
tive date of this joint resolution, which have not been paid in accordance with 
the provisions thereof, and all rents, royalties, and other sums payable under 
such a lease after the effective date of this resolution shall be paid to the Sec- 
retary, who shall deposit them in a special fund in the Treasury to be disposed 
of as hereinatfer provided ; 
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(5) That the holder of such lease certifies that such lease shall continue to be 
subject to the overriding royalty obligations existing on the effective date of 
this joint resolution— 

‘That was one of the reasons for the resolution introduced on the Sen- 
ate floor in October by the junior Senator from Nevada for an inves- 
tigation of that and other inclusions in this bill. 

(6) That such lease was not obtained by fraud or misrepresentation ; 

(7) That such lease, if issued on or after June 23, 1947, was issued upon the 
basis of competitive bidding 
That is the date of the Supreme Court de¢ision. 

Senator Anperson. There was a California decision, and the sub- 
sequent decisions were in the Texas and Louisiana eases. 

Senator Matonr. The California decision was the first decision lay- 
ing down the principle. 

(S) That such lease provides for a royalty to the lessor of not less than 1214 
percent 

That is the amount called for, and it is well known if bids were 
asked now, if we did not validate the existing leases which the States 
have already made on these lands, that they would get at least 50 or 
60 percent, ‘ 

Senator Lone. Would you be in favor of bidding now ? 

Senator Matone. Lam not making the decision, I am simply saying 
What you would be offered. 

Senator Long. It seems to me it would be good to have competitive 
bidding on oil leases and not limit it to 1214 percent. 

Senator Martone. That would be the first reaction, I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana. In other words, we are validating leases 
made by the States on Government ground. 

Senator Lone. Would you be in favor of letting these State appli- 

‘ants having the same leases at 1214 percent, those who applied for 
I Gola il leases, on competitive bid ing i 

Senator Matonr. There is a provision in the Federal law for com- 
petitive bidding. It is up to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Senator ANprerson. In proved oil areas—not for exploratory work, 
and a great share of this area is andy exploratory at the present 
time—we had a sample of it in New Mexico, we had a drawing at 


Santa Fe, N, Mex.. for ooo I say it is bad procedure in an area 
that has been proved. I am trying to get up a nll to correct thet 
so the Secretary would have competitive bidding, even though they 
do not have any oil in the particular field. Did not you introduce a 
bill, Mr. Chairman, some years ago to permit competitive bidding on 
Federal oil lands, or lands suspected of carrying oil, and was it not 
rejected by the Cana’ 

The CuatrmmMan. No. 

Senator Lone. Senator Malone, I want to ask you a question. 
Many of these Federal applications were put in prior to the time that 
there was any oil production. While this lease application was pend- 
ing, under State leases these fiek ls were drilled, and at that time one- 
eighth royalty might have been the standard under State leases on 
land that had not been drilled. 

This is subsequent to the time when they brought in oil under State 
leases, and then, of course, the Federal lease applicant wanted the 
lease 50 times as bad as he wanted it in the beginning, but he would 
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want it at one-eighth royalty, based on a $10 investment in the lease 
application, where the other man went ahead and drilled withoui 
producing oil. 

The question I had in mind with regard to those lease applications, 
you say you believe they could get more. Do you believe we should 
go back and let those be bid in again on competitive bidding, or do you 
propose the lease applicants who received the lease with the $10 appli- 
cation fee that they have paid ¢ 

Senator Matone. I think there is a provision under Federal law for 
competitive bidding in proven fields. 

Senator Lone. Do you interpret the law as me: ming the fellow with 
the $10 application fee can take over the other man’s oil field? 

Senator Mauonre. The Supreme Court says the Government owns 
the land, and if it does own such land—Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 20 does not change the status of the lands, it merely validates 
the leases made by the States on Government lands. 

Senator Lone. I am trying to find out what you are advocating. 
Senator Wheeler came before the committee— 

Senator Manone. Let me answer that before you ask another 
question, 

Senator Lone. May I ask a question first? Senator Wheeler urged 
before the committee that his client should go ahead and take over 
on these Long Beach leases, for example, where they are producing 
under State leases, based on an application that they filed prior to 
the time any oil production was found there. He contended that that 
was what the Supreme Court has held. So far the Justice Department 
and Interior Department do not agree with that. 

Of course, the people who developed those leases are in violent 
disagreement with it. They contend that is not what the Supreme 
Court did hold. I was trying to see whether you are in agreement 
with Senator Wheeler’s argument. 

Senator Martone. That does not enter into it. This is what I am 
trying to say to the Se Senator from Louisiana: We are 
validating the lease made by the States on Federal lands without 
changing the status of such lands as settled by the Supreme Court. 

In other words, we say that the leases that were made with the 
States shall be approved, we validate the leases: we do not transfer 
the lands to the States. I merely injected that remark, that probably, 
if you asked for bids you would get more money. No one doubts 
that. 

I am simply stating a fact. I think the Senator agrees with that. 

Senator Lone. I am positive of this: If you ask for bids on land 
where a man has a producing oil field you will get a larger bid than 
on some open water. 

Senator Marone. Don’t you think you would get a better bid on 
the land which is not producing 

Senator Hitz. May I ask you one question’? I am not a member 
of the committee. 

Senator Matone. I hope you will let me finish. 

Senator Hu. We have witnesses here, Dr. Stearns, president of 
the University of Colorado, and other witnesses who have ccme a 
long way to testify. 
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Senator Matone. I will be finished in 5 minutes, but I want to put 
this in the record. I want to make my point. 

The CuarrMan,. The Senator is entitled to make his point. 

Senator Martone. As I have said before, it is entirely out of place 
to bring this before the committee again. It is not in our hands. 
The Senate has not sent it back to us, and here we are trying to influ- 
ence the Senate of the United States in a committee hearing, after 
the bill is on the floor. It is an unprecedented action. 

Now, continuing, to read from Senate Joint Resolution 20: 


(8) That such lease provides for a royalty to the lessor of not less than 1214 
percent in amount or value of the production saved, removed or sold from the 
lease: Provided, however, That if the lease provides for a lesser royalty, the 
holder thereof may bring it within the provisions of this paragraph by con- 
senting in writing, filed with the Secretary, to the increase of the royalty to 
the minimum herein specified ; 

(9) That such leases will terminate within a period of not more than 5 years 
from the effective date of this joint resolution in the absence of production 
or operations for drilling— 


In other words, if they started drilling operations, it continues his 
lease so long as there is action on the lease. 


Provided, howewer, That if the lease provides for a longer period, the holder 
thereof may bring it within the provisions of this paragraph by consenting in 
writing, filed with the Secretary, to the reduction of such period, so that it will 
not exceed the maximum period herein specified ; and 

(10) That the holder of such lease furnishes such surety bond, if any, as the 
Secretary may require and complies with such other requirements as the Secre- 
tary may deem to be reasonable and necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

(b) Any person holding a mineral lease which comes within the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, as determined by the Secretary, may continue 
to maintain such lease, and may conduct operations thereunder, in accordance 
with its provisions for the full term thereof and of any extension, renewal or 
replacement authorized therein or heretofore authorized by the law of the 
State issuing such lease: Provided, however, That if oil or gas was not being 
produced from such lease on or before December 11, 1950, then for a term from 
the effective date hereof equal to the term remaining unexpired on December 11, 
1950, under the provision of such lease or any extensions, renewals, or replace- 
ments authorized therein, or heretofore authorized by the laws of the State issu 
ing, or whose grantee issued, such lease. 


If there is anything left out in this resolution I have not discovered 
it. A negative determination under this subsection may be made by 
the Secretary only after giving to the holder of the lease notice and 
an opportunity to be heard. 


(c) With respect to any mineral lease that is within the scope of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary shall exercise such powers of supervision and 
control as may be vested in the lessor by law or the terms and provisions of the 
lease. 

(d) The permission granted in subsection (b) of this section shall not be 
construed to be a waiver of such claims, if any, as the United States may have 
against the lessor or the lessee or any other person respecting sums payable or 
paid for or under the lease, or respecting activities conducted under the lease, 
prior to the effective date of this resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, when the Supreme 
Court decided the Government owned the land, almost immediately 
ruled out all other known methods of locating and leasing this land. 
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He ruled that the National Oil and Gas Leasing Act was not ap- 
plicable to these lands. There is a case in the Court now that has been 
argued and is ready for decision, disputing the Secretary’s ruling, 
and that Court will soon decide whether the National Oil and Gas 
Leasing Act is applicable, but the Secretary automatically ruled it out 
in the meantime. 

Mr. Chairman, the preamble of this bill states: 

Whereas it is in the national interest and important to national defense in- 
the present emergency that the orderly development of the oil and gas deposits 
in the submerged lands of the Continental Shelf should continue without in- 
terruption, and in view of the time required for consideration and enactment of 
permanent legislation covering the exploration, development, production, and 
conservation of the oil and gas deposits in the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, thus making it essential that this resolution be enacted in order to protect 
the interests of the United States pending the enactment of permanent legisla- 
tion by the Congress respecting the submerged lands of the Continental Shelf: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved— 
and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well established through evidence submitted in 
this committee that the thing holding up development of further oil 
reserves in the United States is not additional lands, known oil lands 
to be developed, but the lack of tubular steel and materials necessary 
for such development. That, of course, is not questioned. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say again that the matter of the State 
leasing Federal lands to private companies could be analogous to a case 
in any public land State, my own State of Nevada for example. We 
are drilling for oil there, that is, several companies that have leases 
from the Federal Government are drilling for oil there. Suppose the 
leases of these companies had been made by our State under the mis- 

taken impression that we owned the land, and then we had discovered 
oil, which we are hopeful we might do, like they have in Montana 
recently, and then we were sudde nly advised that the State did not own 
the lands which they had leased. 

I would then introduce a bill in the Senate of the United States to 
validate the leases made by our State on the public lands while under 
the impression of State ownership—although there were pending ap- 
plications for Federal lease on such lands under the National Oil 
and Gas Leasing Act—that would be analogous to the problem you 
have on submerged lands. 

These are not tidelands, they are submerged lands. There are no 
State’s rights involved in Senate Joint Resolution 20 since the 
lands are determined to be Federal lands and the Government retains 
ownership under this proposed legislation, but validates the leases al- 
ready made by the State on such lands. 

Wherever the Supreme Court special master fixes the State line— 
and I understand he is studying it carefully—if it is 8 miles out, as 
California claims, or 9 miles out as Texas claims, or 27 miles out as 
Louisiana claims, it simply means the State boundary includes that 
much Government land. That is the simple fact, just as Federal lands 
make up a large proportion of the area of each of the 11 Western 
States. 

I want to put in the record at this point a description of another 
type of land that the Secretary of the Interior has ruled is not ap- 
plicable to these lands, and his ‘decision I understand is also in court. 
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There is a bill that passed the House, H. R. 2889, and now before 
this committee, to require the recordation of scrip, lieu selection, and 
similar rights, that the Secretary of the Interior ruled is not applicable 
to these lands. 

The report that accompanied this bill is Report No. 419. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record I would like to insert a 
description of the various types of scrip, together with a part of 
the report on the bill, to appear in the record that we are now taking. 

Senator Murray. The material requested will be put in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


[H. R. 2889, Rept. No. 419] 


SCHEDULE OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRINCIPAL SCRIP OR LIEU SELEC- 
TION RIGHTS AND Bounty-LAND WARRANTS, WHICH ARE OUTSTANDING AND 
Wuich May Be Locarep on or USED AS PAYMENT FOR THE PusLic LANDS 


Valentine scrip. Obedient to a degree of the Ninth Circuit Court of the United 
States, of California, under the provisions of the act of April 5, 1872 (17 Stat. 
649), Thomas B. Valentine executed and delivered to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office a deed in and to the lands covered by his private land claim 
te certain lands in California and received in lieu thereof 327 certificates covering 
the entire area of the claim amounting to 13,516 acres, 

The departmental decision of March 7, 1902, in the case of Frederick W. 
McReynolds (31 L. D. 259), held that where a Valentine-scrip certificate had 
been surrendered for an area less than the face of such certificate, the excess of 
aucrenge of the certificate over the acreage for which it has been surrendered 
could be utilized, thus making such scrip divisible and locatable in small portions. 
There are about 5,000 acres of such scrip unsatisfied. 

Siour half-breed scrip.—The act of Congress approved July 17, 1854 (10 Stat. 
304), authorized the President to exchange with certain half-breeds or mixed- 
bloods of Dacotah or Sioux Nation of Indians for a tract of land in Minnesota 
certificates or scrip for the same amount of land to which each individual would 
be entitled in case of a division of such tract of land pro rata among them. 
The tract mentioned had been set apart by the ninth article of the treaty of 
July 15, 1850 (7 Stat. 328), and contained a total of $21,182.90 acres. Scrip 
certiticates were issued for the entire area. Under the terms of the act of July 
17, 1854, supra, the certificates could be located on the publie lands, surveyed 
or unsurveyed, nonmineral in character. Unsurveyed lands are subject to loca- 
tion if improvements have been placed on the land for and in behalf of the Indian. 
Patents may issue only in the name of the Indian in whose name the scrip was 
issued. While the scrip is not assignable, contracts have been made to transfer 
title after the issuance of patents, This scrip is locatable only according to legal 
subdivisions. If there is an excess of the area of the scrip certificate over the 
grea of the land located, the excess is waived and the certificate is considered as 
satisfied in its entirety. The amount of this scrip which is outstanding is 2,000 
acres. 

Supreme Court and Surveyor-General scrips.—Scrip issued in satisfaction of 
private land claims under decrees of the United States Supreme Court, pursuant 
to acts of Congress of June 22, 1860 (12 Stat. 85), March 2, 1867 (14 Stat. 544), 
and June 106, IS72 (17 Stat. 378), is known as Supreme Court scrip, and scrip 
issued under the act of June 2, 1958S (11 Stat. 294), is known as Surveyor-General 
scrip. These varieties of scrip are not now locatable on the public lands, except 
in the State of Missouri, but can be received on the basis of $1.25 per acre, from 
actual settlers in payment of preemption claims, or in commutation of homestead 
entries. There is practically no publie land remaining undisposed of in Missouri. 
There are approximately 300 acres of Supreme Court scrip and approximately 
2,000 acres of Surveyor-General scrip unsatisfied. 

Military bounty-land warrants.—Warrants were issued in various denomina- 
tions under the act of Mareh 8, 1855 (10 Stat. 701), and acts passed prior thereto. 
These warrants were locatable on the public lands subject to private entry. The 
act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 854), had the effect of limiting the location of war- 
rants to Missouri. Warrants may be used to pay for land purchased under the 
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desert land, isolated tract. timber and Stone, and commuted homstead laws. 
There are Probably more than 25,000 acres of such warrants outstanding. 

Necldiers’ additional homestead rights. Any officer, Soldier, seaman, or marine 
Who served for not less than 90 days in the Army or Navy of the United States 
during the Civil War who received an honorable discharge therefrom, and who, 
prior to June ~2, IS74, the date of the adoption of the Revised Statutes, made a 
homestead entry for less than 160 eres, could, under section 2306 (Revised Stat- 
utes) enter an additional quantity of land Which, added to the previous entry, 
would not tesregate more than 160 acres. The right was extended by section 
2507 (Revised Statutes) to the Widow, if unmarried, and otherwise to the minor 
orphan Children, 7] he Supreme Court in the case of Webster Vv. Luther ¢ 163 U.S. 
“31), declared the right to be assignable and transferable, and in the case of An- 
derson vo Clune (269 U.S. 140). held that if the right be not exercised or trans- 
ferred by the donee, his Widow, or minor orphan children. it passes to his estate 
as other property. These rights are considered in the nature of scrip. The area 
outstanding of this class of scrip is uncertain. In some cases the right has never 
heen assigned or used, 

Forest lien s¢ lections. Forest liey Selections were authorized by the act of 
June 4, 1897 (29 Stat. 36), Which was amended by the acts of June 6, 1900 (31 
Stat. 614), and March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1087). 

The act of March 3, 1905 (355 Stat. 1264). repealed the acts above-mentioned 
but contained a provision that contracts which theretofore had been entered into 
hy the Secretary of the Interior Would not be impaired, The repealing act 
excepted from its operation valid selections then pending and Provided that if 
any such selection should fal] through no fault of the selector. a new selection 
Might be made in lieu thereof. Approximately 3,000 acres of reselection rights 
are outstanding. 

Lieu selection right under 1898 act—Under the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 
O97, 621), lieu selection rights yr sranted to certain qualitied settlers, their heirs 
or assigns, who Purchased, settled upon, or Claimed in £00d faith lands Within 
the limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. land grant to w hich the right of the 
railroad Company or its lawful successor is Claimed to have attached. The area 
which wonld be affected b\ outstanding liey Selection rights under the 1898 act 
as supplemented js uncertain, 
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H. R. 2889. S2d Cong., 1st sess ] 


AN ACT To require the reeordation of scrip, lieu selection ind similar rig} ts 


Be it enacted by the Nenate and Howse Of Re Preseitatives of lhe T wilted Ntats 8 
Of AUpie Mead in Conagre SS US8Cp bb] d, That any owner of. “nd any person Claiming 
rights to. Valentine Scrip, issued under the Act Of April 5 1872 (17 Stat. 649) - 
Sioux Half Breed scrip, issued under the Aet of July 17. IS54 (10 Stat. 304) - 
Supreme Court. s rip, issued under the Acts of June 22. 1860 (12 Stat. 85) 
March 2, ISGT (14 Stat O44), and June 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 378) - Surveyor Genera] 
Scrip, issued under the Act of June 2, 1858 (11 Stat. 294) - a Soldier's add tional 
homestead right, franted by Sections 2306 and 2307 of the Revised Statutes : 2 
forest lien Selection right. assertable under the Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat 
IPG4)- a lieu selection right conferred by the Act of July 1, 189% (50 Stat. DUT) : 
a bounty land Warrant issued under the Act of March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. 701) 
tiny lien selection or scrip right or bounty land Warrant, or right 
Of scrip issued under any act of Congress not enumerated he 
indemnity selection rights of any State, or of the Territory 
Within three years from the effective date of this Act, 
Claim for recordation by the Department of the Interior. 

SEC. 2. In the case of a transfer ufter the effective date of this Act. by 
ment, inheritance. operation of law. or otherwise of a holding o 
right required by this Act to be recorded, the holding oY Claim of right so ae- 
quired shall be presented to the Department of the Interior Within six months 
after such trausfer, for recordation by it: except that where such transfer 
eccurs within the period of three years from the effective date of this Act und 
the prior owner has not complied with Provisions of this Act, the Owner or Claim 
ant by transfer shal] have the remainder of such period or a period Of Six months. 
Whichever js the longer, Within which fO present his Claims or holding: for 
recordation 
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Sec. 3. There shall be endorsed on the evidence of the right or warrant each 
recordation thereof, 

Sec. 4. Claims or holdings not presented for recordation as prescribed herein 
shall become null and void and all rights and interests thereunder shall terminate. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 21, 1951. 

Attest : RaAvpH R. Ronerts, 

Clerk. 

Senator Maronr. I have probably laid more scrip on public lands 
prior to World War I than any man alive. The scrip we used was to 
own the water on the range lands. This scrip originates from many 
different sources, and the record in each case will show what type of 
land can be claimed and whether or not the minerals are included. 

At that time, 1914 to 1917, we had soldier scrip, Valentine scrip— 
the Valentine scrip could be placed on unsurveyed land—the Indian 
scrip, and a few other types. The face of such scrip made it plain 
whether it included minerals or only surface rights. 

Mr. Chairman, Senate Joint Resolution 20 does not change the 
status of these submerged lands—it leaves them in Government owner- 
ship just as the Supreme Court decided—but it validates the leases 
previously made by the States on such Federal lands. 

I will not vote to abrogate any rights that the applicants under 
the National Oil and Gas “Leasing Act may have acquired by virtue 
of the Supreme Court decision, or serip, or placer or lode claims or 
any other type or method of acquiring lands in accordance with any 
prior action of the United States Congress. 

In other words, while these actions are pending in the courts of 
the United States, to me, the Congress is going clear out of its way 
to abrogate these rights through v: alidation of leases made by the 
States on such Federal lands—while ret: tining Federal ownership of 
the areas in dispute. I tried to make my position clear in executive 
session and am try ing to make it clear again. 

Senator Torry. The courts decided these lands belong to all the 
people, didn’t they ? 

Senator Matonr. They have so decided and to abrogate rights that 
may have already been acquired under prior act of Congress, the 
National Oil and Gas Leasing Act, the scrip rights, the Placer or Lode 
Claims Act, or any other rights provided for by the Congress of the 
United States prior to that time would be an action for which there 
is no precedent. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 does not change the status of the lands 
as decided by the Supreme Court. It simply validates the leases pre- 
viously made by the States on Federal lands. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Senator Anperson. I hope Senator Hill has another witness on the 
stand who will make clear the position of the education field generally 
towards this amendment, which I think is not entirely clear. I base 
it on three telegrams. They are not long. The first one is from 
the superintendent of schools in my own community, in Albuquerque, 
John Milne. He says: 


We are informed that an amendment to be considered by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, on Thursday, February 7 might, if passed, deprive 
New Mexico and other States of oil revenue for education. Will deeply appre- 
ciate any effort you make to prevent unfair distribution. 
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Senator Toney. He is in a fog. 
Senator ANnpERsoNn. Someone got him there. The next is from 
Edward Lighton, the chairman of the Albuquerque Public Schools 


Principals’ Club. My son is in his school, and Mr. Lighton is a very 
fine person. He said: 


The Albuquerque Public Schools Principals’ Club has learned that an amend- 
ment is to be considered by the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on Thurs- 
day, February 7. This amendment would deprive New Mexico and other States 
of revenue from tideland oil which is rightfully theirs and would be used for 
education. We will appreciate any effort to make to see that no unfair dis- 
crimination comes about. 

The third comes from Tom Wiley, the State superintendent of 
public instruction, who, up until his election, was a member of the 


Albuquerque public school system and very close to these other men. 
He says: 


New Mexico recommends approval oil for education amendment. Hearing 
February 7, 10 a. m. Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

I only say I hope it will be made abundantly clear whether the 
so-called Hill amendment will deprive my State of any revenues 
which it now possesses, 

Senator Hitt. Senator, I can make it superabundantly clear, and 
assure the distinguished Senator from New Mexico the amendment 
would not deprive the great State of New Mexico of one red copper 
cent. 

Senator Anperson. As a matter of fact, does the author of this 
amendment to the resolution not contend, along with Dr. Fine and 
others, that the money which is now coming in from the submerged 
lands, if made available to education this year, would not only go to 
States that need it badly, including the State of New Mexico, but to 
the wealthier States ? 

Senator Hitz. Instead of taking one penny away from New Mexico 
it would provide many, many dollars for New Mexico, which New 
Mexico badly needs today, and I hope the Senator from New Mexico 
will advise the distinguished constituents of his who have been so 
grossly and badly misinformed as to what the true intent and purpose 
of this amendment is and exactly what this amendment will do. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, in support of Dr. Fine’s testimony, 
I ask that there be placed in the record an article which appeared in 
the New York Times this morning, not over the name of Dr 
entitled, “Columbia Tuition Raised up to 25 Percent.” 


. Fine, 
This article 
shows that the rate of tuition in the liberal arts college will be $750 
a year, a rate which has doubled in as short a period as 7 years 

Parenthetically, may I say that when I went to college at the turn 
of the century my tuition fee was $125, as compared with $750 today. 
That shows a tremendous increase in the cost of education. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


COLUMBIA TUITION RAISED UP TO 25 PERCENT—MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY GOING 
FRoM $750 To $825 A YEAR, OTHER ScHOOLS $600 To $750—Hicuer Costs To Br 
NEED FOR ADEQUATE FACULTY Pay Crrep ny Dr. KtirK—‘HArRpSHIP FuNpD” 

FOR STUDENTS PLANNED 





Tuition rises up to 25 percent will take effect in Columbia University’s 17 
schools and departments next fall. The trustees approved the increases, the 
third in a decade, at their regular monthly meeting Monday afternoon. 

The fee for each point, or unit, of academic work will go from $20 to $25. The 
schools of medicine and dentistry will charge $825 a year in place of the present 
$750, and full-time students at all other schools will pay $750 instead of $600. 
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Full-time students are those matriculating for a degree. Normally they may 
take up to 38 points of work each year, but are charged for only 30. 

Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice president and provost of the university, announced 
the new rates yesterday, saying that they were necessary in view of mounting 
operating costs. He said the trustees took the action “with great reluctance” but 
deemed it essential to the enduring interests of the university. 

Teachers College, affiliated with Columbia but opet rating under a 
separate corporation, is expected to follow the university’s example 
within 10 days. Dr. William F. Russell, president of the college, said 
that rising costs necessitated an increase from $20 to $25 for a point 
of work. 


NO RISE NOW AT BARNARD 


Barnard College, also individually incorporated, raised its tuition 
to S800 a year in 1950 and contemplates no further increase at the 
moment, a spokesman said. 

Dr. Kirk gave assurances that a $3,600 annual salary would be 
established as the minimum for full-time instructors at Columbia and 
that salary adjustments would be made for higher ranking teachers. 

Columbia employs far too many instructors at $5,000 and $3,300 
at the present time, the vice president declared. In view of rising 
living costs, he said he felt that many faculty salaries were in: idequate. 

If enrollment continues at the present level, the tuition increases 
will bring the university an additional $1,000,000 a year. Dr. Kirk 
indicated that this amount might go forward, eliminating the deficits 
and averting impairment of the educational program. 

Expressing the hope that the additional funds would make possible 
a more liberal support of the student scholarship and fellowship 
programs, he said that a hardship fund for students would be 
established, 

Including a S40 university fee, it will cost S790 a year for study 
at the following schols: ¢ ‘olumbia college and the se hools of business, 
general studies, architecture, journalism, library service, international 
affairs, physical therapy, occupational therapy, engineering, public 
health, law, painting and sculpture, dramatic arts, and dental hygiene. 


RATE DOUBLED IN SEVEN YEARS 


Students in 1952-53 will be paying exactly twice the amount charged 
7 years ago. After an increase from $10 to $12.50 a point in 1935 
the tuition remained constant until 1946, when the fee was raised to 
$15. It became S20 in 1948. 

Dr. Kirk explained that this was in keeping with expenses, which, 
he said, had nearly doubled in recent years. Endowments, he added, 
are worth only half as much as they were before the war because of 
the declining value of the dollar. 

In a statement to students Dr. Kirk declared: 

Columbia, like all other private colleges and universities, has been affected by 
the continuing effects of the inflationary trend. Faculty salary adjustments, 
needed to meet rising living costs, have been inadequate, and deferred mainte- 
nance of our physical plant has assumed undesirable proportions, 

With the possible exception of Harvard, Dr. Kirk said, Columbia 
was as well off financially as the other Ivy League schols. These also 
include Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, and 
Brown. Yale and Princeton have announce ed tuition increases for 
the coming year both going from $600 to $750. 
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The Cuarrman. It might be pointed out in that connection, Senator, 
that I had the same exper ience. The gross national production in the 
United States in 1929 was something like $100 billion, plus. During 
the depression it fell as low as $54 billion or $55 billion, and in 1950 
it was almost $300 billion, if not a little bit more than that. The 
United States is a far more prosperous country now than it was when 
you and I went to school, and there are tens of thousands more people 
being educated than were being educated at that time. 

But nevertheless, I think we can and ought to find ways and means 
of promoting education. Whether this is the way remains for the 
Senate to decide. 

Senator Matone. Could I jiist insert in the record at this time 
that the $300 billion on the commodity purchasing index on the basis 
of the 50-cent dollar would mean about $150 billion, in accordance 
with the statement of the distinguished Senator from New York. 

The Cramman. We could take that way back to the days of William 
McKinley and we would find that the dollar was a far more effective 
purchasing agent then than it is now. But the standards of living 
in the country, the standards of education, the standards of prosperity 
were far lower in those halcyon days than they have been in the last 
20 years. 

Senator Martone. I think we have made some progress. 

The Cramman. A great deal of progress, yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. I just want to say it takes $2 today where it took 
$1 before. 

Mr. Finer. May I say one word on this score. We are spending less 
proportionately of our income than we did in the depression years. 
The fact that Columbia University now has a 8750 tuition rate is in 
keeping with other colleges. Almost every other day I get reports 
from other colleges where the rate is going up and up, until you come 
to a college where you have a $2,500 tuition rate. Regardless of the 
inflationary practices, we are freezing out of the 
thousands of students who ought to be there. 

Senator Tonry. The college professors’ salaries do not make it 
very inviting job. 

Mr. Fine. They certainly get far less than they are entitled to. 

Senator Toney. I concur with the Senator. 

The Ciaran. The next witness was to have 
Stearns of the University of Colorado. 

Senator Anperson. Let us hear him. 

Mr. Fine. Am I excused? 

The Cnamman. You are excused with the thanks of the chairman. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it we are expecting 
some votes on the floor of the Senate and I would not want to miss 
those votes. 

The Cnairman. The committee will keep in session. 
Stearns, will you please take the stand. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. STEARNS, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. Stearns. My name is Robert L. Stearns. I am president of 
the University of Colorado and a member of the executive committee 


of the American Council on Education. This council. as von mav 
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know, is a Nation-wide organization comprising 976 universities 
and colleges and 141 associations of school systems, libraries, and 
similar institutions. The executive committee of this organization 
has unanimously voted to support and espouse Senator Hill’s amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

First of all, itis my understanding I am not speaking to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 but, rather, to the proposed Hill amendment, which has 
to do with the use of whatever revenues may come to the Government, 
and without any thought whatsoever of suggesting the percentages of 
division because that is, of course, a matter within the power of the 
Congress. 

I desire to speak in favor of the proposed amendment, therefore, 
because I am keenly aware not only of the needs of education in Amer- 
ica, but of the vital importance of using the product of a limited 
asset—a Wasting asset, if you please—however vast, for the genera- 
tions yet unborn. It seems to me nothing could be more appropriate 
than the use of the royalties, the Government’s portion of these royal- 
ties to the furtherance of education in America at all levels. Here we 
have the example of the use of revenues from one of our great natural 
resources, the oil production, to further the education of what is 
probably the Nation’s greatest natural resources, and that is our young 
people. 

i wo major questions arise. The first one has been settled definitely, 
according to my understanding of the Supreme Court decisions, as 
to the ene of the property and ownership of the revenue from 
the property. However, we have certain parallels with reference to 
the use of natural assets in our respective communities, may I say, Mr. 
Chairman, yours and mine, with reference to the water that comes 
from the high mountains of Colorado and Wyoming and other States 
also, but particularly let me confine this illustration merely to the 
State of Colorado. We have, for example, on the western slope of 
Colorado the watershed of the Colorado River. 

It is not contended by the people of Colorado, because that water 
comes from the snows that are deposited on the mountains, on the 
Colorado Rockies, that that property belongs to the people of the State 
of Colorado. That property belongs to the people who can use the 
water, In consonance with our western water-right system. A cer- 
tain amount of it has been used in Colorado. It has been apportioned 
between the upper and lower basin States on the basis of equitable 
distribution, and that has been enforced by an interstate compact, 
which has been approved by the Congress, 

It is interesting to me that we have a situation, then, in the State 
where we have the production of an asset which is, in reality, the prop- 
erty of the entire people that can use it. 

The eastern slope cannot use the Colorado River water because it 
does not flow in that direction, but the same principle applies to the 
Arkansas watershed, the Platte watershed, and so on. I think there 
is an analogy with reference to the manner in which the product of 
these natural resources may be used. 

The revenues particularly from the oil lands, and the royalties that 
come to the Federal Government, whatever the percentage may be for 
that purpose, in my judgment are going to be absorbed into the gen- 
eral funds of the Nation and may lose their identity unless they are 
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specifically allocated to the particular purpose that is here suggested 
by senator Hill’s amendment to the resolution. 

We hear a good many discussions with reference to the possibility 
of support for educational purposes and an indication from certain 
quarters that there may be insidious results coming from such desig- 
nation of the use of Federal funds to educational purposes. I submit 
we have the example of the proper use of revenues from the State 
lands starting with the early history of this country, as has been men- 
tioned, specifically for the purpose of education. 

We have the Morrill Act, we have the assignment of revenues that 
come from the Oil Leasing Acts to particular institutions and sub- 
ject fields. I happen to represent an institution that derives no bene- 
fit from either the Morrill Act or the Federal Leasing Act and yet 1 
am in favor of these activities. [I have discussed it with my colleagues 
in those fields and I find no tendeney on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control or designate how the educational functions sun- 
ported by such revenue can or must be used. It seems to me it has 
heen admirably handled. 

We have heard Mr. Fine discuss a particular subject of the need of 
the primary and secondary school of the country. T would like to carry 
that subject just a little bit further and to show you—and it is obvious 
to all of us—that the school population in this country is moving up 
in a steady wave. Your colleges, universities, and technical schools 
are going to receive that large W ave of population | in the next few years. 
We in the educational system at the higher level in the Nation are 
already without adequate support, either from Federal or private 
resources, 

Here is an opportunity to make a contribution to the definite ad- 
vancement of education in the Nation. It is not my province to say 
in What manner this may be allocated between the States. That is in 
the wisdom of the Congress. But I definitely feel here is an oppor- 
tunity, and an uncommon one, for the advancement of the educa- 
tional structure. 

A question was made a moment ago by Mr. Fine relating to school 
teachers’ salaries. We have the same thing at the college level. We 
have exactly the same problem of attempting to maintain adequate 
faculties and staffs, in the face of the terrific competition that today 
eXists 1D relation to Industry and evovernmental acvencies., If we 
to develop our educational system we must, of necessity, maintain 
adequately paid staffs or we will be unable to retain their services. 

The success of this country in its democraic process is designed 
and based upon the educational structure. We do not provide public 
education primarily to advance the interests of a single individual, in 
order that he might get more revenue in a year or two. We do so 
because it is our responsibility to provide an intelligent and literate 

politic al electorate, peop ole who can sustain democracy . people who can 
tle ‘velop capacities that will enable them eventu: ally to face the re- 
sponsibilities not only of citizenship but of the professional services 
upon which the Nation and its progress depends. 

How best can we advance the cause of education in this country ? 
In my judgment, in not way better than to provide adequate support 
to our educational institutions at whatever level they may be, and 
that level starts at the kindergarten and goes right on to the technical 
schools of the Nation. 
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I think there is one thing that we are definitely losing sight of. 
Weare providing revenues for all kinds of developments; for example, 
better roads, insane asylumns. These are Soon but of necessity we 
must provide for our educatable youth if the Nation is to endure. 

Senator Torry. You feel that is a fundamental necessity. 

Mr. Srearns. Yes. I don’t want to labor the point, but that is the 
essence of the story. 

Senator Hitt. You spoke of human assets. 

Mr. Srearns. Yes; human assets. 

Senator Matone. May I ask the doctor a question? You made a 
very strong case, of course, for education, but I wonder why you 
confine it to the submerged lands. In other words, we have an asset 
here, and under the National Oil and Gas Leasing Act we have certain 
revenue coming from the Government. 

Why should not that be the proper place, if this is a good theory, 
and it seems it has the earmarks of at least a creditable approach, 
why would not it be a good thing to amend the laws so that the oil 
revenues, a certain portion, would be allocated to education, just like 
we do inroads? We have a certain Federal tax on gas that goes into 
roads. 

Tam a little curious as to why we just confine it to submerged lands. 

Mr. Srearns. I am speaking primarily to Senator Hill’s proposal 
and that is now the recommendation that is made. 

Senator Martone. Yes. 

Mr. Srearns. The Senator’s suggestion, I think, would be appli 
cable to almost any specific source of revenue. If a particular source 
of revenue can be specified for the advancement of educational en- 
deavor we have at least secured that endeavor by preserving that 
particular type of support. 

It is inte oe to note, however, that about 70 percent of the tax 
revenue of this Nation goes to the Federal Government and only 
30 percent to the various States. Now, the States vary in the amount 
and manner in which their revenue is expended. Obviously there is 
ereat disparity in the manner in which that money is spent, or that 
portion thereof which is applicable to educational purposes, whether 
it be New York or any other State. It seems to me perfectly clear 
that the Congress, by the aid of the committee that is suggested to be 
formed by the Hill amendment, can provide an equitable distribution 
of whatever Federal revenues come to the cause of education, in 
whatever area it may most effectively be used, or most vitally needed. 

Senator Leuman. Dr. Stearns, isn’t it an accurate statement, if we 
neglect the building of public roads or public works we can always 
make it up in succeeding years, but if we neglect our education or 
health this year, or the next year, we will never make it up? 

Mr. Srearns. We lose a complete generation. You have mentioned 
medicine and health. One of the great aspects that could be aided 
and must be aided now is the business of medical education in America. 

A fair estimate would be it costs institutions on the average about 

$3,000 per year per student to educate a doctor through the period 
of his medical-school tr aining. That is a very high cost and it is a 
cost that is now borne by only a few institutions or States. I happen 
to come from an institution where we have a very happy relationship, 
Mr. Chairman, with the State of Wyoming. 

The CuHatrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Srearns. Your legislature in Wyoming is paying actually the 
total cost of educating a certain number of doctors at the Medical 
School of the University of Colorado. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Srearns. We are working now, in order to accomplish an 
equation of the difficulty now confronting us by having regional edu- 
cational activities—which are well known to the Southern States, and 
the practice is now moving west—for the purpose of supplying the 
professional educational facilities for those States that cannot pro- 
vide adequate schools for their area, by having regional schools 
which can take care of the needs of the surrounding States. 

Senator Long. The formula proposed by Senate Joint Resolution 
20 with regard to submerged Jand would mean, as I interpret it, 
that the States would receive, on the average, about 5 percent of the 
revenue and the Federal Government about 95 percent. On the 
other hand, we have a formula passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, in the Walter bill, that would mean the Federal Government 
would receive, I would estimate, roughly 55 percent and the States 
about 45 percent of the revenues from submerged lands. Do I un- 
derstand that as between those two you do not attempt to say which 
formula should be adopted ¢ 

Mr. Stearns. I would not attempt to say nor pass an opinion as to 
how the Congress should allocate the funds. It seems to me that is 
definitely within the province of the representatives of the people. 
1 am speaking only to the particular issue that was presented here 
and upon which I was asked to speak. 

Senator Lona. As far as the distribution between the States and 
the Federal Government, I take it you would not attempt to take 
sides, but what you propose is simply whatever revenue the Federal 
Government would receive would be dedicated to the purpose of 
Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Srearns. That is correct, sir. At the present time we are 
dealing with a condition which appears evident in Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 as modified by the amendment of Senator Hill. 

It seems to me the Federal portion can very properly and should 
be applied to education. 

Senator Long. On one occasion I insisted, just in my capacity as 
the Governor’s counsel, on raising a severance tax on oil and gas 
production in my State for the purpose of providing additional 
funds for education. 

Mr. Srearns. In Colorado we need a little help in that particular 
now. 

Senator Lone. We had the support of all the school authorities in 
that State. No oil companies very greatly complained because it was 
unfair that the revenues from oil and gas production in Louisiana 
were dedicated to school purposes, and we thought it was unfair 
that all the school teachers and those interested in education would 
look at it only from the standpoint of raising their checks, rather 
than raising just general sources of revenue. I hope the States 
will not find themselves in the position where the school teachers 
and the others interested in education will try to see that the States 
receive as little as possible in order that they might hope to get more 
for education from the Federal Government. That would not be 
your position, however. 
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Mr. Srearns. No, sir. 

Senator Lone. As far as you are concerned you feel whatever dis- 
tribution is made you would like to see it dedicated to Federal aid 
to education ¢ 

Mr. Srearns. Exactly. 

Senator ANpErson. You have some oil production and gas produe- 
tion in Colorado on public land. 

Mr. Srearns. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. At the present time 3714 percent goes back to 
the State, and part of it must go to your institution ; 5216 percent goes 
to the reclamation fund. You are proposing in here that none of ‘this 
should go to reclamation or for these other purposes. How would 
your reclamation people in Colorado feel if we proposed in Colorado, 
on public lands, that the State get 3714 percent and the rest of it be 
distributed around the country - 

Mr. Srearns. I have not discussed this with the Reclamation De- 
partment, but it seems to me that with the revenues at hand they have 
done a perfectly phenomenal job in the western part of the United 
States. They have developed tremendous acreage and they are now 
in the process of developing more. 

Senator Anprerson. My only difficulty is this: I tried to say I am 
strongly in favor of Federal aid to education. ' 

Mr. Srearns. Yes. 

Senator Anpzrson. I proved that by a series of votes. I do not 
have any argument about it, but in this particular instance there are 
a great many people who believe that the Government does own these 
submerged lands and I believe they feel the revenue coming from the 
submerged lands might be devoted to other purposes than education. 
If we get into a squabble on the Senate floor, I think that the reclama- 
tion people, who always get a share of this money are going to be 
opposed to the whole submerged lands procedure; whereas, if we 
allow the matter not to be involved with any other controversy we 
might more easily win our fight to take away from Louisiana that 
which we think is proper for the whole Nation. I hope the educators 
realize that there is that practical problem before the Congress. 

It is a nice thing to get millions of dollars for education but it is 
something else to realize that in trying to get those millions for educa- 
tion for the whole country you may lose the whole fight for submerged 
lands. 

Mr. Srearns. I would hate to see anything like that happen. On 
the other hand, I think there is terrific logic in using the proceeds 
that come from one particular natural resource, your oil, to the ad- 
vancement of the education of your young people, who are perhaps 
your greatest natural resource. It seems to me you have a distinct 
logic there that has tremendous potency. 

Senator ANperson. If there had been a decision on the part of the 
Federal Government that lands lying within our States no more 
belong to our States than lands lying off the shore of California or 
Louisiana, then the educational institutions would feel very badly, 
because the revenue would be spread around the country. I am only 
trying to point out to you there are a great many people who are 
sincerely interested in the cause of education who might be perplexed 
as to how to vote upon it. 
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1 had felt originally that these resources lying off shore were worth 
billions and billions of dollars and eventu: uly we could earmark them 
for the reduction of our national debt, and another suggestion was 
that we could use it for medical schools. I think you recognize it will 
cost $10 million a year just to bail out the medical schools. 

I am concerned as to whether or not we will get into difficulties by 
trying to divide up the swag before anybody has actually gotten 
control of it. 

Senator Martone. I had not quite completed my statement. It will 

not take more than a minute. We have location of monument claims, 
lode claims, and placer lodes, and it is well known the chromite soils 
in Oregon are lode and placer under submerged lands, are submerged 
part of the time due to storms and all. It is only the difficulties of 
exploration that keeps us from locating minerals on the submerged 
lands, but through improved methods now we can be fairly sure of oil 
fields, and through improving the methods of locating minerals we 
can find the minerals. I want to say I don’t know of any specific 
instances at the moment, but if there should be, and I am sure there 
are, in locations under the mining laws the lode claims are 1,600 feet, 
and the placer claims come under certain legal subdivisions. 

If any such claims or any rights are already being operated they 
would come under the same category as the applications for leases 
under the National Oil and Gas Leasing Act and under the scrip, and 
therefore Congress has, in my opinion, taken a long step in the formu- 
lation of polic y—in my opinion it is not ahead—when it would pass 
an act without knowing all about these claims, and when they did 
know about them preserve what rights they had acquired under prior 
congressional act, up to the time of the effective date of any such 
legislation as the Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 or other acts pending 
before the committee. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I realize the committee m: iV have to 
adjourn. There are a great many witnesses that it may be impossible 
to hear. I would like to read off the names of the witnesses and the 
organizations, and ask consent that they may file their statements for 
the record. There may be one or two witnesses whose names I do not 
have here. 

The National Grange— Mr. Sanders. 

National Farmers Union—Angus McDonald. 

American Federation of Teachers——Miss Selma Borchardt. 

The American Federation of Labor—George Riley 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations—O. A. Knight, vice 
president of CLO and president of Oil Workers. 

International Association of Machinists—George Nelson. 

Cooperative League of U.S. A.—Wallace Campbell. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees—T. C. Carroll, 
president. 

Textile Workers Union of America—Mr. John Edelman. 

Communications Workers of America—Mr. Ben Blankenship. 

Order of Railway Conductors—W. D. Johnson. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—Mr. 
McBride. 

Americans for Democratic Action—Mr. John Gunther. 

American Library Association—Miss Bennett. 
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Friends Commission on Legislation—Mr. Rhodee Murphey. 

Switchmens Union of North America. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

American Trail Dispatchers Association. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Railroad Yard Masters of America. 

Rrotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Union. 

National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Asosciation. 

International Longshoremens Association. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

And there may be some others. 

Senator Anperson. May I ask if these people have all said they are 
in favor of adding this amendment to the resolution ? 

Senator Hitt. That is it exactly. These organizations are repre- 
sented here by their representatives, favor the adoption of this amend- 
ment to the bill which this committee reported to the Senate. 

Senator Anprerson. Even at the possible hazard of jeopardizing in- 
terim legislation ¢ 

Senator Hitn. I can argue that with the Senator, and I will argue 
that with the Senator. Instead of this amendment jeopardizing an 
interim bill, in my firm conviction this amendment helps to do the 
very thing that the distinguished Senator from New Mexico says he 
wants to do. This amendment, in my opinion, has done as much, if 
not more, than any one thing to accomplish the very purpose that the 
Senator from New Mexico desires, to save this oil for all the people. 

Senator Anperson. 1 would not want to ask you what your view 1s 
as to what is going to happen when this bill gets to the floor. 

Senator Hitz. What is going to happen when this bill gets to the 
floor ? 

Senator Anprrson. We recognize, do we not, that the Walter bill 
will be substituted for it quickly. 

Senator Hiuy. If the Senator thinks that the Walter bill will be 
substituted—and I don’t agree with him—but if he thinks that is 
true, he certainly ought to get behind this amendment, because this 
amendment will do more than any other thing I know of to hold the 
line against the Walter bill, against the very thing that the Senator 
does not want and I don’t want. 

The Cuatrman. Permit the chairman to suggest that there is ¢ 
place for everything. The function of the committee in having open 
hearings is to hear testimony. 

Senator Anperson. I think you should let him go on. 

The Cuatrman. The function of the Senate is to hear debate on the 
floor, and the function of the committee, of course, is to hear debate 
from their own members in committee sessions. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Knight, will you take the stand, please. 
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STATEMENT OF 0. A. KNIGHT, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE CIO AND 
PRESIDENT OF OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, CIO 


Mr. Kniaut. My name is O. A. Knight. I came some 2,000 miles 
to express to you that I give the viewpoints of several million people 
whom I have the pr ivilege of representing. My question is this- 

The Cuairrman. Will you state who you are ‘ 

Mr. Knicur. I am vice president of CLO and I am also president of 
the Oil Workers International Union, CLO, and as such have a peculiar 
interest in this bill. 

I wonder if it is possible, Senator, under your rules for one member, 
perhaps, of the committee to sit here with the reporter and permit us 
an opportunity to say extemporaneously some of the things that are 
not in our written statements, in a few minutes / 

Senator ANperson. Let us see if we could not do something of that 
nature. I will sit here and hear what these people have to say. 

Senator Murray (presiding). Proceed, Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Kniegur. Gentlemen of the committee, | am very happy that 
the Senators have agreed with my suggestion. Iam happy also to have 
the opportunity to tollow my distinguished fellow citizen of Colorado 
before this committee. He does not know it, but I follow him in many 
ways in matters of public interest. 

My name is O. A. Knight. Iam president of the Oil Workers Inter 
national Union of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and vice 
president of the CIO. 

The CIO National Convention, meeting in New York City in No- 
vember 1951 passed a resolution opposing all a that would 
divest the United States Government of title to the Nation’s offshore 
oil deposits, which the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
belong to the entire Nation and not to the coastal States. 

The CIO also went an important step further and urged that Con 
gress enact the oil-for-education amendment that will dedicate royal- 
ies from these undersea oil and gas deposits to the purposes of pri 
mary, secondary and higher education in all 48 States, and permit the 
use of such revenues duri ing the present emergency for such national- 
defense purposes as the Congress may determine. 

The proposal embodied in the oil-for-education amendment is en 
tirely consistent with the policy of our Nation, of devoting the pro 
ceeds of public lands resources for purposes of education. ‘Therefore, 
we see that what is proposed here is not new but is simply an extension 
of one of our oldest and wisest policies to apply to the newly found 
wealth under the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are acquainted with 
the crisis that we face in our educational system in the United States. 
Great inequities of educational opportunity exist between the States. 
Ten million additional pupils will have entered our school system 
by 1960. We have a desperate need for additional school buildings to 
take care of our critically overcrowded classrooms. We have a need 
to improve teachers salaries quickly before we lose many of our better 
teachers to higher paid jobs. 

At this point I would like to state it is not at all unusual, in fact it is 
a rule in the petroleum industry, the industry which I represent, that 
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even the laborers, the men who dig ditches, earn more money than do 
the average school teachers throughout the land. 

If the Hill amendment is passed by the Congress, we will be saying 
to the children of America that there is a tremendous financial re- 
source which can be used to provide them with the educational oppor- 
tunities to which they are entitled. 

I believe we are fortunate indeed in such a situation to be able to 
have this opportunity to use the royalties from our vast undersea oil 
and gas resources to build an even greater resource—a trained and 
~— ated citizenry. And this may be done without adding any fur- 

her burden to the already heavily laden shoulders of the American 
anaaee 

On behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Oil 
Workers International Union, CLO, I strongly urge adoption of the 
oil for education amendment. 

Now, gentlemen, we of the labor movement certainly do support the 
clearly defined State rights, the rights of the various States, but we 
deny them the right to encroach upon the public domain. We believe 
that these oil resources are and should continue to be the property of 
all the people of this country. 

We understand, of course, the interests of the oil industry, and we 
are not adverse to seeing them making a decent profit, but we say also 
the Vv can mi ake a decent profit, and have been doing so fora long per iod 
of vears, without the right to deal with State governments on the 
basis of these submerged “oil deposits. 

[ happen to have lived for several years in two of the States which 
are openly advocating States’ rights in this case. I lived for 3 years 
in the State of California, and I lived for 10 years in the State of 
Texas. I have made repeated visits in the State of Louisana and am 
very well acquainted with many of the so-called common citizens of 
all three of those States, 

L have also had an opportunity in California and Louisiana to wit- 
ness the influence upon the State governments by the oil industry. I 
am convinced, in my own mind, that the oil industry is of the opinion 
that it can get a more profitable deal in leasing this tidelands oil from 
the States than from the Federal Government. 

But Lam also firmly convinced that the average citizen in Louisiana, 
in Texas, and California is much more interested in the education of 
his children than he is in additional profits for the oil industry of 
this Nation. 

I am very happy, Senator Hill, to see that there are many Senators 
of both parties supporting your proposed amendment to the resolu- 
tion. There should be no party lines where the education of our 
children is concerned, no party lines whatsoever. 

I submit, gentlemen, that the most valuable asset that this Nation 
possesses is its children. IL submit also that one of the things that 
has made this an outstanding Nation is the fact that our educational 
system has been a good educational system, that by reason of the edu- 
cational system not only are those people in management positions 
but those in positions of laborers and working people of this Nation 
who have demonstrated the benefit of that education in the extremely 
excellent jobs that they are doing, and they are outproducing the 
whole world. But we are slipping, we are going backward. The 
educational facilities are not enough, 
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IT can understand the position of California and Louisiana and 
Texas in their desire to hold for themselves all they can get. But 
the last time I looked at the flag there were 45 stars eee and not 
three, and public domain is the property of all of us and should be 
used in the interests of all the citizens of this country, and particu- 
larly by following out the wonderful suggestion of Senator Hill, 
should it be used for the education and development of our greatest 
resource, the children of this Nation. 

In my own capacities I want to say I have many times felt the 
inadequacy of my own educational opportunities, and I certainly feel 
sorry for the youngsters that are crowded into the schools of my 
home town in Denver right now, because they do not have even as 
good an opportunity us TL had several years ago W hen IT was gong to 
high school, which is more than 25 years ago, gentlemen. IL want 
them to have an even better opportunity than I had. 

I feel everyone in this room feels the same way about it. 

There is only one real interest back of this move to defeat this 
amendment, and that is self-interest, the interest of the oil companies 
themselves. 

I submit, gentlemen, they do not need additional help. I would 
like to advise you, on the basis of a survey recently made by people 
In my own union, we had the opportunity to compare the position 
of the oil industry today to what it was a few years back. I want 
to say in 1939 we had checked the combined profits of the 32 major 
oil companies in the Nation, who have 75 percent of their i 
in the oil business, and their total net profits that year were in excess 
of $300,000,000, so they were doing very well. 

By contrast may I say to you, when the final figures are out you are 
going to find out one oil sougnee alone this vear is going to make 
more than the combined 32 for 3 years. The Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey stands to oaloe $500 million net profit this year. We 
checked the first three quarters’ profit and we estimated the other 
quarter, Which is going to be as good and perhaps better. 

The States involved in this situation, even California, Texas, and 
Louisiana, I think, will get their just share. I have that much confi- 
dence in the gentlemen who are going to arrange for the distribution 
of this money, the gentlemen who are Members of the Congress. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity and to tell you that we, the 7 million people in CTO, the 150,000 
members of my own organization, join with the other decent citizens 
in the Nation in asking that this amendment be enacted. 

Senator Anperson. At the very beginning you said something about 
following the usual practice of using the proceeds from public lands 
for education. Will you amplify that? 

Mr. Kwnigur. The proposal embodied in the oil-for-education 
amendment is entirely consistent with the policies of the Nation in 
devoting the proceeds of the public-land resources for the purposes 
designated, including education. 

Senator AnpErsoN. Of course we have great forests. Do we use any 
of those for education ? 

Mr. Knieur. I do not happen to be an expert. 

Senator Anperson. Do we use any of the Taylor grazing lands for 
education ? . 

Mr. Knienr. I don’t know where they are. 
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Senator Anperson. You say it is the practice of using the proceeds 
of public lands for education. I say it is not. 

Mr. Knicnr. It is the practice of using the moneys of the Federal 
Government in many ways. 

Senator Anperson. I agree with that. 

Mr. Knicurt. I know there are many moneys utilized in the States 
for various purposes. There are moneys out of Louisiana, out of 
Texas, out of California, and elsewhere used for the purpose of stop- 
ping floods. There are moneys used in the interest of the agricultural 
population, for such things as combating hog cholera, and it is very 
good. 

We have advocated here, the CIO has, that we spend a little of that 
in the labor field, too, but we have not been successful in that vet. 

It is not unusual for the people earmarking Federal funds for certain 
purposes, such as Senator Hill has done in ‘his amendment. 

Senator ANperson. The reason I raised that question is that many 
States found that the passage of the gasoline tax was an easy way to 
get money, and they began passing g gasoline taxes to build highways, 
but the minute they began to make use of the gasoline tax in the 
general revenues of the State they got into trouble and today nearly 
every State in the Union prohibits the use of the gasoline tax for any- 
thing except the building of highways or something connected with 
them. 

Now there was a grant made in a good many States, sections 32 to 
36, and so forth, for education purposes, and we have the land-grant 
colleges. 

Our problem is what to do with this situation which is completely 
different. You live in Denver and inside the limits of the State of 
Colorado are public lands completely owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and oil is developed on those lands. Do you know what happens 
to the oil that comes from that area ? 

Mr. Knicur. I heard the statements made here. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is not divided up as we are talking about. 
That is the difficulty with a great many people. When we start to 
take this money and start to divide it completely contrary to what 
the whole program is, you may lose the rights of the States of Colo- 

rado, Texas, Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico, and various other 
States, to their public lands and to the revenues from their public 
lands. 

Mr. Knicur. I certainly defer to your far superior knowledge as to 
what happened to the Federal funds. 

Senator ANpErsON. We all have to deal with these things day by day. 

Mr. Knienr. I would like to remind you of the testimony of my 
distinguished fellow-citizen of Colorado—and he is one of the most 
distinguished citizens in Colorado—with respect to the division of the 
water from that section and its utilization for the benefit of all the 
people to whom it can be brought. 

Senator Anperson. That is a utilization of the water from the Colo- 
rado River to permit any State to take electric energy that is developed 
by the dams along the route. 

Mr. Knicur. You are talking now of existing rights. I am not a 
lawyer, I am a workingman, and I have been for a quarter of a 
century. 

Senator AnpeRson. I am not a lawyer either. 
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Mr. Knigur. You are doing a pretty good job of acting like one. 

Senator Anperson. When you start to talk about what the policy 
is of this,country I just want to say you ought to be sure what the 
policy has been. I am very hopeful that we will work something out 
that will give us Federal aid to education, and if Senator Hill has 
the support for his amendment that he indicated a few minutes ago he 
may have a great many of our problems solved. A great many of us 
spent many ‘hours of worry over this question of what is going to 
happen to the resources involved in the tidelands. 

Mr. Knigur. You mentioned public power. I am sure you are 
aware of the fact that the organization which 1 represent has been 
advocating the development of public power. 

Senator ANDERSON. Strongly. 

Mr. Knigur. Strongly so, and utilization of Federal funds for the 
purpose of building dams, in order that they might make other things 
produce the necessary waterpower to generate electric power for 
distribution across State lines. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. And there are Senators who have taken the same 
position, 

Mr. Knicur. I know that. It is regrettable, as I say, that there 
are these quarrels between the States ‘and the Feder: al Tienanaiiad 
over who is right and who is wrong, but it is my estimation that the 
Supreme Court has made a decision with respect to the tidelands. I 
approach this on the basis that it is public domain which lies outside 
the boundaries of any State and for that reason is to be considered 
as part of the property of all of the States. 

Senator Anperson. That is exactly the position I take. 

Mr. Knienr. I am very happy to share that opinion with you. 

Senator Anperson. I think the submerged lands lie outside of the 
tideland area. There were no tidelands involved really in the Cali- 
fornia situation, they are all submerged lands. I feel they ought to 
belong to the entire Government of the United States and ought to 
be utilized by the Government, and on that basis I think you will find 
us In agreement. 

Mr. Kwieut. That completes my statement. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Senator Hinw. Mr. Carroll, you said you wanted to put in the record 
just a word. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. CARROLL, PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD OF 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES 


Senator Murray. Will you state your name? 

Mr. Carrot. My name is T. C. Carroll. I am president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way E mployees, a railroad labor 
erganization of more than 200,000 members in this country, with na- 
tional headquarters at 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

| appear here in behalf of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion which is composed of the chief executive officers of 19 national 
and international railway labor organizations representing more than 
1 million railroad workers in the United States, or approximately 
SO percent of the total. These 19 organizations are: 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of W ay Employees. 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 
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The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Brotherhood of Railway C lerks. 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

International Association of Machinists. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 

tional Union. 

National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

National Marine Engineers’ Association. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 
At a recent meeting of our association careful consideration was 
given to the proposal made by Senator Hill and other Senators and 
which is known to us as the Hill amendment to Senate Joint Reso 
lution No. 20. We endorsed the proposal by unanimous action and 
we respectfully urge that your committee and the Senate should act 
favorably upon it. 

We believe the following facts are important: (1) The United 
States Supreme Court, the highest judicial body of our land, has de- 
cided that the oil lands lying under the marginal seas adjacent to the 
shores of our country are the property of all the 48 States and all the 
people of this country, (2) We are now in an emergency of perhaps 
interminable duration requiring a tremendous effort on the part of all 
our people and the assumption of the huge tax burden for national 
defense if the safety of our country is to be protected, and (3) Our 
educational facilities and systems are not adequate to meet present 
conditions and needs. We think it proper to consider these three facts 
at one time and reach the conclusion (1) that the Congress should 
safeguard in every way these valuable oil lands in keeping with the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, (2) that the income 
from the development of these oi! lands should be used during the 
present national emergency to assist in protecting the — of our 
country and finally when the emergene v is over that the benefits and 
income from these oil lands become the property of all the people of 
the 48 States and devoted to the cause of education. 

Organized labor, I believe, has always been in the forefront of every 
worth-while effort to extend and improve education. There is a great 
need for such efforts now. We believe the Hill amendment offers 1 
partial solution to this pressing problem. It would also relieve some 
of the burden of taryation upon the people for purposes of nations] 
defense. We respectfully urge your favorable consideration of the 
proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce some of the representatives 
of these organizations that compose our association who are here and 
are vitally interested in this amendment, if I may do so. 

Senator Murray. You may introduce them. 
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Mr. Carroiy. First, Mr. Michael Fox, president of the Railway 
Employees. 

Mr. Hartman Barber, general representative, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 

Mr. E. H. Benson, national legislative representative, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Mr. D. A. Bodary, national legislative representative. Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America. 

Mr. Irvin Barney, Jr., special representative, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Mr. Harold Buoy, district representative, International Brother 
hood of Boilermakers. 

Mr. John Kolanda, legislative representative, Railway Employees’ 
Department. 

Mr. Sam Howard, grand lodge representative, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of North America. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hiti. Mr. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rirry. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The American Federation of Labor wants to be on the record for the 
Hill amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 20 for the following rea 
sons: 

1. No better purpose could be found for revenues derived from a 
windfall provided by nature than to pump new vitality into the schools 
of this Nation. 

The schools have made such progress as they have achieved 
the face of all varieties of difficulties. That has been the history of 
education, beginning from the one-room schoolhouse. up to the con 
solidated school, the installation of school bus service, inauguratin of 
the junior high-school system, and all other phases of advancement. 

3. It has been rather generally agreed that the wells which can be 
tapped for taxation purposes already have been drained to a low level. 
Therefore, little can be expected in the form of more generous appro- 
priations by the Vi arious legis itive bodies, N: ition al on State. though 
demands for expan ided facilities are still inereasine and the cost of 
operating existing school plants will not decline. 

t. Adoption of the Hill amendment will increase the tax burden of 
ho one, 

The benefits to the cause of education which will result would 
not come about other than through adoption of the Hill amendment. 

6. We can only believe that opposition to the Hill amendment is to 
array the opponents against the children of the United States and 
their best interests and, in turn, the best interests of this and subsequent 
gener ations. 

The Hill amendment will supply a laboratory of applied de 
widetais <lemocracy at work—with ample tools to prove its full 
worth. 

We are in 100-percent sympathy with and support of the Hill 
amendment. 
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We hope that the tag which has been hung on this legislation, the 
tidelands oil, can be dropped as soon as possible. This is not a tide- 
lands oil bill, as we see it, this is an offshore bill, and I think the 
proper label should be appended to the legislation. 

We have taken notice of the fact that the discussion, personalized, 
has gotten into various phases of matters that do not, in our opinion, 
appear directly to obtain to this amendment, such as the matter of 
oil leases, State’s rights, and a number of other things. The fact is 
there is going to be collected a royalty. We are merely trying to bring 
that royalty picture into proper perspective, in order that the rising 
generations, the children’s crusade, if we want to call it that, may 
have a place in the economic picture of this worried and troubled world 
that the good Creator intended that they have. 

The Hill supporters are out in the open on this legislation. We are 
very proud of the position we are taking. We have nothing to con- 
ceal. We are happy to have the opportunity to have this discussion 
ventilated in the way it should be and to come up to you face to face 
and not be any “yes, but” supporters or opponents. We are for some- 
thing, we are not against anything. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, for you to hear Miss Borchardt who 
is the vice president of the American Federation of Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcnarpr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the American Federation of Teachers has, since its inception, sup- 
ported Federal aid to education. We feel that the need is more urgent 
now than in previous years. 

Surely nothing more need be said here today of the need. First we 
were advised by what we may call the comprehensive reporting of 
Dr. Benjamin Fine of the national picture of education and then we 
also had the excellent report of Dr. Robert Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado. The broad comprehensive picture, as well as 
the details given by Dr. Stearns in behalf of the American Council on 
Education and by Dr. Fine, educational editor of the New York Times, 
gives you afresh the facts and figures on the need. 

We do want to point out one of the strongest arguments for seeking 
Federal aid through this legislation. We know additional taxes at 
this time for educational purposes are necessary and would be proper. 

At the same time we know there is no disposition at this time to 
vote for additional taxes, even for this essential purpose. This bill 
of Senator Hill makes available funds for education, in keeping with 
the American tradition of using the returns from our natural resources 
for the common good—for education. Furthermore the Hill amend- 
ment would give this money for education without a 1-cent raise 
in taxes, 

Now, Senator, I would like to point out that we must earmark 
this money specifically for education or, as usual, education would 
get nothing. Experience has shown us that it is necessary that the 
funds be earmarked for education—experience based on usage, and 
experience reflected in court dicta. Actually we have a specific case 
In point. 
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In the State of Washington there were certain Federal lands ceded 
to the State, and they were ceded under a Federal statute that pro- 
vided that the income from these lands was to be expended by the 
State for roads, bridges, and education. 

For a time the money was used for all three purposes, and then 
education, not having the powerful, potent lobby of roads, was not 
able to get any more money. 

The Board of Education of Seattle took the case to the Federal 
courts, and taking appeal after appeal finally took the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. I would like to cite the case of Hing 
County, Washington v. Seattle School Board (263 U.S. 261). 

Senator Murray. That is a Supreme Court decision ¢ 

Miss Borcnarpr. A United States Supreme Court decision. 

The Court held that if money is allocated for several purposes and 
it is expended for any one of those purposes it was properly expended 
and it need not be expended for any of the other purposes, for which it 
may be expended. The Court held, therefore, that the State of Wash- 
ington was properly expending Federal money by excluding educa- 
tion from the entire grant. Not 1 cent went for education. That is 
law. That is why if funds are to go for education they must be 
expressly set aside ‘for education. 

That is why Senator Hill, we are so grateful to you for sponsoring 
legislation which in effect recognizes that if one does not put a rik ‘bon 
around a fixed fund and say it is for education, education just won't 
get a cent of it. 

The record shows that the schools have not been getting what they 
should, and that the courts have upheld that unfortunate viewpoint 
that they cannot claim a share in a general bill unless the claim is 
expressly put in the law. You gentlemen, the 3 here, from among 
the 18 who have sponsored this bill have acted in keeping with the 
highest American tradition and certainly have our very, very deep 
thanks for exerc ising your characteristic courage and vision. 

I would like also to point out another thing. I am sorry Senator 
Malone is not here. He raised the question of the wisdom of taking 
funds from some of the States to give a benefit to others. Well, you 
gentlemen may recall that when the constitutionality of the Soci: ul 
Security Act was tested back in 1937 in Steward Machine Co. v. Davis 
that the brilliant decision of Justice Cardozo that by offering an 
equitable share to all, the law was operating as an inducement and 
not as duress. In this case actually, the Federal Government is not 
taking from anyone. It is giving to all the greater opportunity to 
share equitably in the Nation’s material wealth and thereby in its 
spiritual purpose. Justice Cardozo also in the other case uphol ling 
the social-security law, He/vering v. Davis, I believe emphasized that 
only a power that is national can serve the interest of all. 

Senator Long naturally wants to get as much as he ean for his 
State and he is doing splendidly by his people. 

Incidentally, Louisiana has done : great job in improving educa- 
tional opportunities for all of its people since the present Senator's 
father made his turbulent fight. However, I wish the Senator were 
still here, so that we could let him know that our Louisiana people 
have gone on record in favor of the Hill amendment, because it 
assures the use of a specific fund for education, 
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We all want to make sure that the money goes assuredly for educa- 
tion, because, gentlemen, as you all so well know, whatever may be 
said as to what use the money may be put, when it gets thrown around 
for political purposes unless it is tied up for education specifically, it 
won't go for that purpose if more powerful interests want it else- 
where. 

Reference has been made here to how the money will be spent in the 
State when it is available. We have faith that when the Congress 
implements this bill with the Commission which this law would pro- 
vide that just as we proposed some years ago, that the State will be 
asked to use the money equitably in the State, giving it tothe part of the 
State where it is needed, until the entire State is brought up to a min- 
imum standard. There is no selfish motive in sucha plan. It is a truly 
social motive. And we have faith in the Commission herein provided 
to be guided by such a motive. 

A further question was raised here as to why there is diversity of 
opinion among the teachers on this proposal. It is, I think, because 
even though the idea is new and already propaganda has been put out 
which is not accurate. But the bill is a thought. 

I think you will find that parents, te¢ whers, and other social-minded 
men and women will be interested in making sure that the money 
from the submerged lands is assured for education. There will be no 
division on that. : 

We should remember that one of our two major witnesses for the 
American Council on Education, which is the over-all body of national 
educational organizations, said, very, very adequately, that we do, 
as a matter of tradition, as a matter of law, as a matter of practice, 
know the need of this legislation, and support it. I know they do in 
our State, Senator Murray. They do in our Montana. 

I close with a plea to bring to our children and youth the benefits 
which $50 billion of natural wealth can and must bring them. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Anperson. You do recognize there are problems when you 
come to this sort of thing? 

Miss Borcmrpr. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator AnpERsON. Would you treat the large resources and small 
resources alike, if they were offshore ¢ 

Miss Borcnarpr. I would say there each question must be evaluated 
on its own merits. 

Senator Anperson. In Florida they have a sponge industry that is 
beyond the tidelands. Would you treat the large and small alike ? 

Miss Borcnarpr. As far as that is concerned, I don’t know how the 
title to this project has been adjudicated. I don’t know what the 
State has put into that as an investment for development. I don’t 
know whether there are natural resources which the State, from its 
own resources, has developed over a long period of years. 

Senator Anperson. We unquestionably recognize the sponge in- 
dustry as something we should leave alone. We tried to do that in 
the legislation. It is when we get into the things that are more pro- 
ductive that trouble arises. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Sanders of the National Grange. 
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STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a one-page statement which I shall not read, but I would like to make 
three or four points in addition to the statement. 

Senator Murray. The statement will be included in the record at 
the end of your testimony. 

Mr. Sanvers. The National Grange has felt that the Supreme 
Court is entirely right, that there should be no Federal legislation that 
would invalidate the decision of the Supreme Court and give any por- 
tion of the offshore resources to the State, except possibly the portion 
that is written into the mineral lease or leases within the States at 
the present time that may come from the 3-mile limit beyond the 
low tide. 

We feel that the amendment offered to Senate Joint Resolution 20 
by Senator Hill is a very happy arrangement, under the present school 
crisis. We realize that the present school crisis, if not remedied, can 
do irreparable damage. As was expressed here so well this morning, 
that when you fail to educate a child for 1 year you have no way of 
picking that year up, from the standpoint of lost time. 

I see Senator Anderson has left. I grew up in Oklahoma. The 
State of Oklahoma received from the Federal Government sections 
16 and 36 for school purposes, so that there is every precedent in the 
world, it seems to me, to allocate the funds on the offshore lands, 
which are decidedly and definitely, it appears to us, not in any State 
boundaries. They are definitely, if they belong to any government, the 
property of the United States of America and belong to al] the people, 
and not to the people who may live adjacent to the shore. 

It seems to me that the Hill amendment does not in any way imply 
any danger to the current distribution of revenue, or receipts from 
Federal lands in the various States. I don’t see where there is the 
least bit of danger in it. It seems to me that that might be specified 
in the amendment and overcome the objection that Senator Anderson 
seems to have raised here. 

There is one point that has not been brought out, and it will take 
only one moment to bring it out at this time, and that is the utter im- 
possibility of making a divi ision of the receipts from offshore lands in, 
we will say, the Atlantic seaboard. I have sat down and tried to figure 
out some equitable way of drawing Rhode Island’s property lines and 

carried them across six or seven times with other New England State 
lines, and I found it impossible. 

From the standpoint of administration alone we would just have a 
tremendously difficult job if we tried to allocate these properties to the 
States. That is one thing I think we should keep in mind. 

I believe that, Senator Hill and Mr. Chairman, is all I would like 
to say, with the exception of the final statement that we believe the 
amendment that is here presented is a very, very happy solution of 
the problem. We believe that to distribute these funds for all the 
school children of this land is one of the most fair, one of the most 
commendable ways that the benefits from the resources off shore could 
be distributed. 

Senator Murray. The organization you represent has gone on rec- 
ord in support of the bill? 
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Mr. Sanpers. We have been at various times in favor of the offshore 
resources being used for the benefit of the entire Nation. We have at 
all times been favorable to Federal aid to education, provided the Fed- 
eral Government does not undertake to control local schools in giving 
such aid. 

Senator Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Sanvers. And, of course, that would be one qualification that 
we would certainly want to be attached to the use of these funds also. 

Senator Murray. I think that can be accomplished without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. Sanpers. But, so far as passing a formal resolution specifically 
on favoring the Hill amendment, we have not done that. But the 
national master, Mr. Newsome, authorized me to make a statement on 
the bill only yesterday for the Grange. 

Senator Murray. Thank you for your statement. 

(The supplemental statement submitted by Mr. Sanders is as 
follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


1. Four institutions form the basic support of our democracy—the family, 
religious institutions based on the principles of Christianity, the public-school 
system, and our National and State Constitutions. The basie charter of the 
National Grange when it was organized 85 years ago, aud all its national and 
State policies in the meantime, have consistently buttressed these four institu- 
tions of democracy. 

2. One of these institutions, the public-school system, is going through a seri- 
ous crisis and will be facing it for some years to come. Enormous increased 
numbers of World War II children are overtaxing our present school plants and 
our already overburdened underpaid teaching force. Since 1939 teachers’ pay 
has risen only 80 percent as much as the wages of industrial laborers. Because 
of this unjust added burden and unfair salaries, large numbers of teachers are 
leaving the profession, and thousands of new needed teachers are avoiding 
enrollment in college teacher-training courses. 

3. This situation if not corrected can prove to be one of the greatest public 
education erises this country has ever faced and one of the greatest dangers 
to democracy. This crisis is pulling out from under democracy one of its four 
basie supports, i. e., its support from public schools. 

4. After all, oil and natural resources of our country are a gift of nature. 
Although the Grange heartily approves of private development of these gifts of 
nature, we have always opposed wasteful development and use of natural 
resources that robs the general public of its rightful share of them; and that 
turns this share over to the benefits of selfish interests. 

5. Offshore resources clearly do not and should not belong to the States adja- 
cent to these shores. We are firmly convinced that to turn these resources over 
to adjacent States would not only subject these resources to wasteful use but 
would deprive the entire Nation of its rightful ownership of these resources. We 
believe the courts were entirely right in holding that these resources belong only 
to the National Government. For the Congress to legislate these resources away 
from national ownership is clearly an error, is not in the national interest, and 
is, we believe, clearly a relinquishment to the selfish pressure of private oil 
interests. 

6. In all equity these great potential resources should be carefully preserved 
for the benefit of the entire Nation, and there is no conceivable better use than 
for public schools support on an equitable basis of distribution. We therefore 
wholeheartedly support the amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 20. We would 
favor, however, the earliest possible allocation of offshore receipts to school pur- 
poses rather than for other defense purposes. We can conceive of no more impor- 
tant defense use of these funds than that of relieving sorely pressed schools and 
forestalling an imminent public school crisis. 
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Senator Hm. Mr. Angus McDonald of the National Farmers 
(Union. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. McDonaup. Because there are others waiting I will dispense 
with the reading of the statement of President Patton, the national 
president, or even with summarzing it. I think it will suffice to say 
the Farmers Union is 100 percent in favor of the Hill amendment. 

As recently as October I made a tour of the Farmers Union terri- 
tory and discussed this legislation with almost every important union 
leader, attended many meetings, and so forth, and found everyone 
was enthusiastically in favor of it. 

(Mr. McDonald submitted the following statement :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


As President of the National Farmers Union, I wish to present the views of 
my organization on an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 20, sponsored by 
18 Senators and commonly known as the Hill amendment. 

This amendment would, according to our information, set aside in a special 
fund revenues derived from the leasing of Federal lands lying beyond the tide- 
land areas of the continental United States. It is my understanding that owner- 
ship of lands and oil and mineral resources within the areas bounded by low 
and high tide are not in question. Neither do we understand are lands or 
resources in question which are submerged in rivers, harbors, lakes, or other in- 
land waterways. This legislation, therefore, has reference only to off-shore 
oil and mineral resources which lie seaward from the low water tide boundary. 
It is a misnomer, therefore, to refer to the issue as the tidelands controversy. 

There is no doubt in our minds that determination of ownership of off-shore 
submerged lands seaward from the low tide boundary has been finally determined. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled four times that these sub 
merged lands are not the property of the Coastal States, but belong to all the 
people of the United States. The decisions of the Court and the reasoning 
therein is clear and explicit. There is no need to recount the evidence nor repeat 
the logic contained in these decisions. It seems to us that any reasonable mind 
could come to no other conclusion after reviewing the history of this controversy 
than that these submerged resources belong to the United States. 

One is at a loss to determine just why the State governments and the great 
oil companies are so anxious that administration of these properties be in State 
hands. Is it possible that the oil companies feel that they could better control 
and exploit these lands if they were State-administered? Regardless of the 
motives of those attempting to persuade the Congress to give away vast resources 
which beyong to the Federal Government, it is clear that in this period of 
national emergency the Congress can follow but one course. It must concur 
in the decision of our highest tribunal. There is little doubt in our minds that 
the Congress will do so. It is inconceivable that this Congress will give away 
resources valued from $40 to $100 billions. 

We give our wholehearted endorsement to the Hill amendment. We believe 
at this particular time when efforts are being made to trim civilian and welfare 
agencies budgets to the bone that the Hill amendment might well provide a way 
out of the financial dilemma, In this period of full employment and expanded 
national income, our school system is experiencing probably the greatest finan- 
cial crisis in the history of the Nation. Due to the tremendously increased birth 
rate following World War II, millions of children have now reached the age 
when they must enter public schools. School population has reached an all-time 
high. According to the National Education Association, 33,000,000 persons in- 
cluding those in colleges are now attending some kind of an educational insti- 
tution. There are insufficient teachers and insufficient funds to pay teachers. 
Edueation is an island of poverty in a sea of prosperity. Something must be 
done to assist our schools, especially in rural areas. 
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Children in rural areas have traditionally been disadvantaged as far as edu- 
eational opportunity was concerned. Per unit costs of education in areas of 
sparse population for obvious reasons are high. An aggravating cause of the 
financial situation in rural areas is the low tax base. While cities are suffering 
from lack of funds to pay teachers, the problem is much more critical in rural 
areas. 

An even greater problem in rural areas is housing for school children. Con- 
struction of school buildings has lagged for many years. During World War II 
school building was at a standstill and school construction never got off the 
ground during the first war period because it was checked by the emergency in 
the defense program. It is not generally known to what degree our school chil- 
dren are suffering in rural areas, 

In North Dakota, for example, children are going to school in basements, in 
private homes, in ill-lighted, ill-heated buildings merely because there are no 
funds to construct adequate housing facilities. 

I feel that there is every conceivable reason for enacting the Hill amendment. 
It would ultimately solve our financial dilemma. It would solve our educational 
problem with no additional cost to taxpayers, and it would forever settle the 
so-called tidelands oil controversy which is being kept alive by selfish and 
predatory interests. Surely the great oil interests do not wish to persist in 
their tactics which would redound not only to the disadvantage of the Nation 
and the defense program, but to the children. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Wallace Campbell of the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 


Mr. Camppetn. Mr. Chairman, I will dispense with the reading of a 
statement if it may be filed. I would like, however, to make two 
points: 

First, in connection with the statements of Senator Anderson, I 
would like to point out that although the 2,000,000 members of our 
organization have repeatedly stated their position on the matter of 
offshore oil resources, that the enthusiasm on this issue has been much 
greater since the introduction of the Hill amendment, because our 
people, who are not only members of cooperative associations but also 
are families with children, can visualize and can become much more 
interested in an issue of this kind when it directly affects the welfare 
of their children. 

The second point I would like to make is this, that we are unique 
among the witnesses who have appeared here today in that we are 
also in the oil business. Our farmer members about 25 years ago 
found that the oat bucket had been replaced by the oil can as a 
source of power for the farm. We found that the price of oil and 
gasoline was too high and we had to go into the oil business in order 
to cut our cost of production. 

You know well the story, Senator. Our cooperatives are operating 
20 oil refineries, 2.000 oil wells, 2,000 miles of pipeline, and we have 
oil leases in the offshore resources in the Gulf of Mexico. Those can- 
not be handled by a single cooperative, but a group of our cooperative 
associations, primarily farmer-owned organizations, have filed for 
those leases, and they would be participants in this industry as such, 
extending their cur rent interest in the oil resources. 

We are 100 percent for the Hill amendment. We are also, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to say so, 100 percent in support 
of the Supreme Court decision in sustaining the right of the Federal 
Government to the ownership of the offshore oil resources. 
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For those two reasons, as just general citizens interested in the 
public welfare and as people who have an immediate concern in the 
oil industry, we would like to join with those who have already stated 
their position in support of the Hill amendment. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Campbell submitted the following supplemental statement :) 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, COOPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE OF U. S. A. 


My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington office of 

The Cooperative League of the U. 8. A., a national federation of consumer, pur- 
chasing, and service cooperatives. The league’s membership is made up of local, 
regional and national cooperative organizations whose total membership is nearly 
two millions families. 

The Cooperative League has a double interest in the oil-for-education amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20 which is before you today. We are interested 
first as a group of American citizens interested in seeing that the natural re- 
sources of the country are used equitably for the education of our children. 
We also are in the unique position of being consumers, refiners, and producers 
of petroleum products which are the chief consideration of this amendment. 

Our farmer members found shortly after the close of World War I that the 
oil-can had replaced the oat bucket as the source of fuel and power for farm 
machinery. Gas and oil costs were exhorbitantly high, so our farmers started 
cooperative purchase of petroleum products to cut the costs of food production. 
As the co-ops grew this led naturally to the blending of lubricating oil, then 
later, in 1940, to the construction of our first consumer-owned oil refinery. This 
was at Phillipsburg, Kans. The success of this refining operation, together 
with the necessity for finding an assured source of petroleum products during 
World War II, pushed the cooperatives further and further into oil refining 
and production. Today the cooperatives own 20 oil refineries, 1,600 oil wells, 
2,000 miles of pipeline, and have leases on something over 300,000 acres of oil 
lands. We have producing wells in California, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois 
and other States, and have tentative lease arrangements to undertake oil produc- 
tion on the Continental Shelf which is the world’s greatest undeveloped source 
of petroleum products. 

Our cooperatives handle about 2 percent of the total petroleum distributed 
in America. Because we are predominantly rural, our greatest distribution is 
in rural areas where the co-ops, handle more than 20 percent of all petroleum 
distribution. While we are not among the major oil companies, and while all 
of our members are farm and city consumers, our business stake in the question 
before you is substantial. We, as producers and consumers of petroleum, feel 
that the Hill amendment is to our interest and in the interest of the American 
public as a whole. 

The controversy over the ownership of the oil reserves under the Continental 
Shelf and in the other offshore oil resources, has, of course, been of great concern 
to us. We are particularly anxious that in this period of national crisis the 
dispute over ownership should not hold up production. We feel that the Hill oil- 
for-education amendment provides a statesmanlike arrangement under which 
oil production can get underway and continue pending final solution of this 
issue. Parenthetically I might point out that the Cooperative League has con- 
sistently supported the position sustained by the Supreme Court that these off- 
shore oil reserves belong to the United States Government. 

It has long been an established policy of the United States Government to use 
the land resources of America in support of education. The land-grant college 
system is one of the substantial demonstrations of the wisdom of this long- 
established policy. The Hill amendment, with broad bipartisan support, applies 
that old established principle to the new-found resources under the sea. 

The late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal described the offshore oil re- 
sources as “our most priceless possession.” Private geologists, such as E. O. 
DeGolyer, of Dallas, Tex., and geologists from the Department of Interior Geo- 
logic Survey, have estimated that there are 15 billion barrels of petroleum in 
these areas off the United States coast line. This is nearly two-thirds as much 
as the total proved oil reserves under the United States itself. 
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I need not describe to this distinguished committee the crisis in education 
which is upon us today. The small town in New Jersey from which we moved 
3 years ago has been operating its new junior high school on three shifts—morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night. I wish I could say this was an extreme example of 
the crowded conditions that face America’s school children; but, unfortunately, 
it is not. 

This education crisis can be met, at least in part, by the provisions of the Hill 
amendment without being an additional burden to the American taxpayer. To 
take the royalties from a vast potential physical resource and use it to develop 
our greatest human resource is a policy of profound wisdom. 

Senator Hin. Mr. W. D. Johnson, I think, would like to file a 
statement for himself and for Mr. MeBride. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. I 
would like to say that the Order of Railway Conductors is the second 
oldest railway labor organization in the United States, and we have 
over a long period of years actively supported both State and Federal 
legislation and various programs designed to improve our educa- 
tional institutions. We have not changed in the slightest respect in 
that regard. 

We feel that the Hill amendment is a step in the right direction and, 
if enacted into law, will prove to be of great help to the future welfare 
of our educational institutions. I, therefore, desire, Mr. Chairman, to 
place the Order of Railway Conductors on record as supporting the 
Hiil amendment 100 percent. 

I would like to also state for the record that I am privileged, through 
authorization received from Mr. J. A. McBride, vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, to place that 
organization on record as supporting the Hill amendment 100 percent. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitz. John Gunther, Americans for Democratic Action. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. GUNTHER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Guntruer. My name is John J. Gunther and I appear here today 
to submit this statement on behalf of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Lam employed by ADA as legislative representative. The ADA 
is an independent political organization. 

Americans for Democratic Action has consistently opposed pro- 
posals whereby the Federal Government would give its title to the 
offshore oil deposits to the three States of Texas, Louisiana, and 

California. There is no question before this committee as to the title 
of the tidelands for tidelands are clearly lands within the boundaries 
of the States bordering on the sea. The Supreme Court has ruled 
many times that the land beyond low tide is the property of the Federal 
Government, and at no time has the Supreme Court held to the 
contrary. 

The proponents of the so-called “quitclaim” proposals which have 
come before the Congress have misnamed the proposition they propose. 
Title in the offshore lands is clearly in the Federal Government. There 
is no controversy as to title except in the minds of those who propose 
that the Congress and the American people blindly ignore reality. 
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The oil lobby, which has over the past decade gained great political in- 
fluence in both political parties, now stretches its tentacles not only 
into every State wherein oil is produced or refined, but into every 
State of the Union. This lobby, through its campaign contributions, 
either real or threatened, has been able to gain the allegiance of a ma- 
jority of both the House ‘and the Senate. In the Eighty-first Congress 
this lobby persuaded the Congress to run roughshod over the public 
interest and to adopt the Kerr natural-gas bill, which was courage- 
ously vetoed by the President. The oil pressures then turned their 
attention to the Federal Power Commission, where they were success- 
ful in persuading a majority of that body to adopt the Kerr bill by 
administrative regulation. The oil companies were able to successfully 
limit regulation of natural gas to State authority and thereby evade 
regulation by the Nation as a whole. 

This powerful selfish interest knows that it can successfully manipu- 
late and intimidate State legislatures and State regulatory bodies and 
a this reason, and obviously no other reason, the oil lobby is an 

Capitol Hill today demanding that offshore oil deposits be turned over 
to the States. The Congress of the United States must face up to its 
responsibilities to the Nation and refuse to give this great amount of 
national wealth to the greedy oil interests. 

This land and all the minerals therein belong to the people of the 
United States as a whole, and should be used to benefit the people of 
the United States as a whole. 

So long as title remains in the Federal Government national policy 
will see to it that necessary reserves are maintained to meet our na- 
tional defense needs. The United States today is operating, as is the 
rest of the world, not merely in a machine age or in an atomic age but 
in every sense of the word in a petroleum age. Without adequate 
petroleum our civil and defense efforts cannot go on. 

The ADA opposes the provision of the bill as reported by this com- 
mittee which would make a gift of 3714 percent of the revenues gained 
from the lease of the oil lands in the offshore seas out to the 5-mile 
limit. We do not believe that these lands are in any way analogous to 
Federal land within a State’s borders wherein minerals are mined and 
3¢44 percent of the revenue therefrom is given to the State under Fed- 
eral law. 

These offshore lands are not within the borders of the States, and 
if the States of Louisiana, Texas, and Califormia and their oil-rich 
friends believe to the contrary we urge them to go back to the Supreme 
Court rather than to the Congress. ADA believes that 100 percent of 
the revenue gained from the offshore oil land ought to come to the 
Federal Government and be used to benefit the people of the 48 States. 

We propose that the revenue gained by the Federal Government out 
of these offshore oil deposits should be earmarked by the Congress 
for Federal aid to education, as proposed in the Hill amendment. 
Every State in the Union is now suffering from an acute shortage of 
physical schoo] facilities and adequately trained teachers. The States 
are finding it exceedingly diflicult to find additional revenues to meet 
the demands of their residents for better education. Instead of the 
Congress giving away these billions of dollars, this money should be 
used to train the young people of America for the tasks they have 
ahead of them, Certainly the children of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
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rado, Mississippi, Georgia, and other land-bound States have an inter- 
est in the resources of the Federal Government of the United States, 
and should not be denied their rights by an act of Congress. 

We very much support Senator Hill’s amendment. We, by official 
national board resolution in our meeting in Philadelphia last Decem- 
ber, adopted a resolution supporting this amendment. We have polled 
our chapters on the question and none of the local organizations dis- 
agree with the national action, and they are working in ‘their own areas 
to educate people as to what the Hill proposal is, how this proposal 
would operate, and to throw away some of the fog which has been 
put out by the oil lobby in this whole set-up. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Nelson of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. NELSON, GRAND LODGE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, A. F. OF L. 


Mr. Nevson.My name is George R. Nelson. Iam a grand lodge rep- 
resentative for the International Association of Machinists. My ad- 
dress is Machinists’ Building, Ninth and Mount Vernon Place NW., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

[ appear here today in behalf of our association for the purpose of 
supporting the amendment introduced by Senator Hill for himself 
and 18 other Members of the Senate-on June 7, 1951, to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. As a courtesy to this committee, I shall not at- 
tempt to elaborate on the provisions of the amendment, itself, because 
I am aware that there has been voluminous material, explaining this 
amendment in full, which has been presented to this committee and 
which has appeared in the proceedings of the Congressional Record. 
Particularly do I refer to the statement of Senator Hill which ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record under date of September 19, 1951. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 represents a very important issue 
to our association. As a labor organization, we have a long history 
of endorsement and encouragement of improvement for educational 
facilities in this country. The inadequate educational facilities which 
our children are faced with today alarms us very much. In fact, it 
is generally recognized that the schools of our Nation are faced with 
their most severe crisis in our country’s history. This situation has 
been brought about because the revenues allocated for the benefit of 
education have been curtailed for many years. In the thirties they 
were curtailed of necessity because of the depression. In the forties 
they were curtailed because of our defense preparation and ultimate 
World War IL. Since the cessation of hostilities, plans were made 
to correct this situation. However, before they were put into actual 
practice, we again found ourselves preparing for defense against 
totalitarian aggressors. 

The amendment proposed by Senator Hill recognizes our present 
national emergency, but, in addition, it also provides for the carrying 
out of the intent which was established by Congress when it p: assed 
the Morrill Act to provide for the use of public properties for the 
development of education. 
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The importance of this amendment and Senate Joint Resolution 
20 to our association can best be emphasized by pointing out that 
the Walter bill which passed the House of Representatives on July 
30, 1951, was used as 1 of the 12 key voting issues considered by the 
House of Representatives in the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

In conclusion, we respectfully request that the amendment proposed 
by Senator Hill by himself and others will be favorably considered 
by this committee and included in Resolution 20 for adoption by the 
United States Senate. 

We are in complete support of the Hill amendment. 

There is one point I would like to make in addition to what the 
others have said, which is this: In the House we got quite a bit of 
repercussion because they said this subject embraced in the Hill 
amendment was not properly brought before them at the time they 
considered the Walter bill, and the machinists, through their paper, 
circularized more than a million copies of the Walter record in the 
association, and many Congressmen were listed as voting wrong on 
this issue. 

We respectfully request this particular committee that the Hill 
amendment be clearly defined so the voting record is straight out 
there, because we intend to use the voting record on the Hill amend- 
ment as one of our main issues in the consideration of the Congress. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hini. Mr. Blankenship of the Communications Workers of 
America, 


STATEMENT OF C. B. BLANKENSHIP, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Buankensiitpe. Mr. Chairman. 

My name is C. B. Blankenship and T am legislative director of the 
Communications Workers of America, affiliated with CIO. CWA- 
CIO is the dominant trade union in the communications industry. 
It represents approximately 300,000 telephone workers employed in 
cities and towns throughout the United States. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and 
voice our support for the Honorable Senator Hill’s ( Alabama) amend- 
ment “Oil for Education” which he has introduced to Senator O'Ma- 
honey’s resolution (S.J. Res. 20). It is our understanding that Sen- 
ator Hill's amendment provides that all royalties received from the 
submerged oilfields along the coast lines of this Nation be used to re- 
duce the national debt during this emergency period and thereafter 
for federal aid to education. Iam referring to the 6245 percent of the 
royalties going to the Federal Government as provided in Senator 
O’Mahoney’s resolution and ask that it be used to aid the education 
of children’in all our 48 States and possessions. 

We, in the CWA-CIO, firmly upheld the action and vociferously 
stood in favor of the resolution adopted by the CIO convention in 
New York, 1951, supporting Senator Hill’s amendment to use these 
royalties for education. 

American education is at its most severe crisis and we know vast 
sums of moneys are needed to educate the children of this land. In 
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fact, it is our understanding this year enrollment in the public schools: 


in this Nation is at its highest peak. Unless we use these revenues 
in the manner Senator Hill’s amendment provides we must look to 
other sources for adequate revenue to provide proper education for 
our chikdren. 

We are very fortunate to have natural resources, such as the sub- 
merged oil fields, which can be utilized to provide moneys in amounts 
people have never dreamed possible to aid our public schools in this 
crisis. Not only does this amendment offer relief to a great portion 
of our educational problems in this country but it will in turn help 
minimize the burden on the taxpayers who are now being squeezed 
by these trying times when it is necessary to finance through high 
taxes, a government dedicated to rid this world of communism. 

In conclusion it is our belief proper education of our children is 
one of the major answers to the solution of the problem facing this 
Nation today, which is ridding this world of communism. 

We, in CWA-CIO again voice our support of Senator Hill’s amend- 
ment and hope the Members of Congress of these United States will 
uphold their responsibility and serve their rightful duty by support- 
ing this legislation which will advance the education of their children 
and ours. 

I would like to say that President Beirne of our organization, who 
is also a vice president of CIO and also a member of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, regrets he could not be here himself, but you have his 
full support, and you have the support of the 300,000 telephone workers 
throughout the United States. 

I would like to put one other item in the record. This is the official 
organ of the CWA and we have in it an article on your proposal. 

Senator Murray. The article will be printed in the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


HILt Proposes THatr TIpELANDS’ INCOME Go To A1tp ScHooLs—Of For THE LAMPS 
OF EpucaATION—THAT’S THE PROPOSAL MADE RY SENATOR LIsTER HILL ( DEMo- 
CRAT, ALABAMA) TO THE CURRENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


A forceful statement entered into the Congressional Record last year and now 
being circulated widely by those groups seeking to save and expand the Nation's 
school system, Hill proposed that the income from the tidelands oil reserve shall 
go to education. 

While the proposal has been deleted from a current bill by a Senate committee, 
Senator Hill has pledged a real fight on the Senate floor. The idea is a sound 
one—the use of the oil reserves on the Nation’s public lands for education, a 
method that will insure a better break to America’s children without further 
burden upon the taxpayer. 


SUPREME COURT RULING 


The oil reserves are under submerged shores of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. The Supreme Court has ruled four times that these lands are the property 
of the Federal Government. Even now, however, big oil companies are seeking 
to have the lands turned over to the States, believing that thereby they can gain 
actual possession of the lands or favorable leases. 

Oil reserves are estimated at over $100 billion in the untapped tidelands’ areas. 
Proposed by Senator Hill is that income from leases to private operators shall 
go to the Federal Treasury and he passed on to the school systems as grants-in-aid, 
Many billions could be obtained for this purpose thereby. 

A bill now before the Senate could kill all hope of gaining this income for the 
school. This bill, already sent to the floor without the Hill amendment, would 
hold the matter in abeyance for 5 years during which time the Secretary of the 
Interior could lease the tidelands to oil operators, but subject to veto of the 
States concerned. 
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Of the income received as oil royalties, 3744 percent would go to the States 
‘during the first-year period. The remainder would go into the Federal Treasury 
but would have to be held there until the final ownership is determined. 

Senator Hill and other liberals are preparing for a last ditch fight on the 
measure, to assure income for the schools, when the bill hits the floor. They will 
seek to amend the bill so that there will be income for education—money for a 
better break for the children. 


SCHOOLS NEED AID 


A meeting of liberals was held on this matter last month on Capitol Hill with 
both Congressmen and interested friends of education in attendance. Repre- 
senting CWA at the meeting was President Beirne. 

There has been an attempt on the part of the oil lobbies to confuse the issue. 
These lebbies have tried to create the impression that the tidelands is that 
urea between the high-water and low-tide mark. This is not the case. The 
latter land is clearly the property of the States. The area in question is the 
complete sea-covered shallow coastal shelf. 

Money for schools is badly needed. Teachers are underpaid, schools all over 
the country are run down, many of them being fire-traps. There’s a need for 
more doctors, teachers, and other professionals. Yet, the medical schools alone 
need an additional $40,000,000 yearly just to carry the present load. 

Oil for education has been endorsed by CIO, AFL, and the railway brother- 
hoods. Needed to get the measure written into law is a flood of letters to 
Senators and Congressmen. This is one issue that involves the future of 
America—its children. The resources themselves are clearly the property of 
all the people, the same as national parks and forests. 


Senator Hinz. Mr. Rhoads Murphey. 


STATEMENT OF RHOADS MURPHEY, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Murrney. We support the principle of this amendment for 
the use of public property in the support of publie education in the 
belief that the great natural resources involved belong in law and 
justice to the American people as a whole, and that the revenues result- 
ing from their use would be most properly and fruitfully applied as 
the amendment directs. We believe it to be a tragic mistake for the 
American people to spend more than 70 percent of their national 
revenues on military appropriations and less than 5 percent on educa- 
tion, in the mistaken hope that such an emphasis can win security. 

Ignorance is the greatest perennial threat to democracy, and the 
amendment can provide a powerful weapon against thisthreat. There 
is no more urgent problem facing the American people than the 
problem of their schools, overcrowded, understaffed, and inadequately 
equipped to do their vital job of training tomorrow’s citizens and 
leaders for the kind of world which must be built to insure peace and 
‘stability. The resources of the submerged coastal lands belong to the 
American people, and they should be used to do the people’s most 
important work, 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JULIA BENNETT, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Miss Bennerr. The American Library Association, a voluntary 
membership organization of over 20,000 librarians and friends of 
libraries, has consistently maintained that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility in the field of education. In January 1951 the 
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ALA Council, which is the governing body of the association, offi- 
cially adopted a resolution favoring Federal aid. In considering 
the oil for education amendment it is not appropriate to consider the 
distribution and administration of funds, which would be determined 
by future legislation. The association does, however, believe in giv- 
ing local and State educational groups the widest possible freedom in 
planning educational programs and in carrying out those programs. 

Librarians—public, school, college, and university—consider them- 
selves an integral part of the total educational picture. They believe 
that only through education can our Nation meet the increasing re- 
sponsibilities which are falling upon its citizens. They also recog- 
nize that all educational facilities are hopelessly inadequate for pres- 
ent needs and that our funds are being used in an attempt to keep pace 
with current problems—with no opportunity to look to the future. 

During 1951—its anniversary year—the American Library Asso- 
ciation planned all of its programs around a theme entitled “The 
Heritage of the U. S. A. in Times of Crisis.” In looking to the fu- 
ture, we believe that the problem of meeting the educational needs of 
wll of our States must be solved. The oil for education amendment 
would, in our estimation, give the American citizen an opportunity 
to achieve the education which has always been his heritage. 

Senator Hiri. Are there any other witnesses here whose names I 
did not take that can make a statement / 

[f not, Mr. Chairman, I ask consent for anyone else who wishes to 
put a statement in the record that they may do so. 

Senator Murray. That may be done. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. John Edelman of the Textile Workers Union 
of America has gone. 

Senator Murray. This will conclude the hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The following statements were received for the record :) 


STATEMENT BY M. D. Mopiey, EX&ECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of this statement is to let Members of the National Congress know 
that we favor the passage of the oil for education amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, which proposes to reserve all funds received from royalties on 
oil taken from submerged lands of the Continental Shelf for use for educational 
purposes. It is our carefully considered opinion that the proposal contained in 
the oil for education amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 20 is a very sound 
manner of handling funds derived from such sources, since they will be made 
available for the benefit of all the people of America. 

One of the great problems facing America today is that of providing adequate 
vocational facilities for all of its people. Thousands of schools throughout the 
Nation have inadequate programs of vocational education and still thousands of 
other schools have no programs at all. Congress has never appropriated the 
full $29,300,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act as aid to States for vo- 
cational education. Schools are desperately in need of this full amount, in 
order that present vocational programs may be improved and in order that pro- 
grams of vocational education may be developed in schools and communities in 
which vocational offerings are not now available. Should we reserve the royal- 
ties from this God-given resource for the benefit of all the people, it would in- 
deed be a great step forward in helping to ee through vocational education 
the economic condition of all our people and the Nation as a whole. 

We feel sure that if this resolution is approved it will result in improved vo- 
cational education as well as all phases of ‘education. The AVA is interested in 
all education. Its members and leaders are cognizant of the fact that without an 
adequate program of elementary, secondary, and higher education, vocational 
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education could not function on a sound basis. Before a person can be effectively 
taught a vocation that involves technical and scientific knowledge he must first 
of all possess the tools of learning which is supplied by elementary and secondary 
education. In order to provide efficient and effective teachers, they must have 
adequate training, which for many involves education in institutions of higher 
learning. 

American has made great progress in developing universal education for all of 
its people. We still have much to do. We still have millions of people living in 
States and communities that are unable, from their own resources, to give their 
youth and adults education and training which they need if they are to compete 
successfully in our complex and competitive society. 

All the Nation should be interested in all the people, because people migrate. 
For example, New York should be interested in the sort of education and training 
that the people of Mississippi and Arizona receive, because many of the youth 
of these States may become citizens of New York State. 

Then, too, the strength of the Nation, both from a morale standpoint and from 
the standpoint of productive capacity, is dependent upon the proper training of 
all our people, regardless of race, creed, or color. To keep our Nation strong we 
must tax property wherever it is and educate people wherever they are. 





STATEMENT BY JOHN W. EpELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE ON BEHALF OF 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA-CLO 


The Textile Workers Union of America earnestly and energetically supports 
the amendment offered by Senator Hill and 17 cosponsors, to earmark certain 
moneys received from royalties of offshore petroleum resources for aid to public 
education in the United States. 

We support this legislation because we are completely committed to the prin- 
ciple that these enormously valuable and essential offshore oil deposits must be 
kept in Federal public ownership. We reject and condemn as both wrong in 
principle and harmful in practice, any proposal to cede control of the submerged 
petroleum fields to the States. These resources are clearly the property of the 
United States and must be controlled by the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

We urge the segregation of funds received by the Government from the sale 
of these oil deposits not only because we feel that the most fundamental and 
pressing social need of our country is the upkeep and improvement of our educa- 
tional system, but also because we forsee that this revenue would only serve to 
incite those powerful private interests which constantly seek to maneuver for 
special tax exemptions. Let us settle this issue here and now as to how this oil 
royalty and rental revenue should be spent. Otherwise, we will for years to come 
be fighting off determined and cleverly managed raids by certain interests to have 
these moneys used to relieve profitable industrial groups from paying the same 
taxes that everyone else pays. 

The Textile Workers Union of America is particularly conscious of the current 
needs of education because so many of our members live in Communities and 
areas where the facilities for both primary and secondary education have been 
substandard and continue to be poorer than in the country as a whole. 

Let me quote briefly from the resolution on Federal aid to education adopted 
by the most recent CIO convention. TWUA believes this is a careful appraisal 
of the situation as it now exists. I quote: 

“American schools are facing a crisis. They will continue to face a crisis 
until at least 1960. We need more teachers—better trained teachers—and higher 
pay for teachers. We need a tremendous program of school building. 

“In 1939 the average teacher was earning 12 percent more than the average 
employed person. In spite of efforts of local and State authorities to provide 
teachers adequate salaries * * * today, the average teacher's salary is 4 
percent less than is averaged in all other fields. In many parts of the United 
States, Negro teachers are still paid less than white, rural less than city. 

“Great differences exist in the amount of money per child spent on education 
in various parts of the country * * * even after World War II 10 out 
of every 100 children attend schools where the community spends $20 per year 
on each child. Another 10 out of every 100 attend schools in areas where only 
$25 per child is spent each year. 
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“By 1960 approximately 6 million more children will be added to our public- 
school system * * * $16,500,000,000 must be spent by 1960 if each child is 
to be housed in an adequate classroom. A quarter of a million elementary and 
secondary school teachers will be needed by 1960 for the sole purpose of meeting 
increased enrollment. 

“In no field has Congress fallen down more completely than in education. 
It has refused to make any allocation of Federal funds for general school aid, 
for school construction, for school-health services, for experimental library 
service for one-third of our population without such service, or for Federal 
scholarships for young people who are otherwise unable to attend college.” 


CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 18, 1951. 
The Honorable Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution unanimously adopted 
November 380 by the annual meeting of Consumers Cooperative Association here 
in Kansas City. Affiliated with this organization are 449,000 farmers living in 
nine Midwestern States. 

Sincerely yours, 


HOWARD f- COWDEN. 


TIDELANDS OU 


Whereas the Nation's title to rich, offshore oil reserves in the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico has twice been affirmed by the highest Court in the land; 

Whereas production from these reserves—-estimated at 22 billion barrels—is 
now at a standstill, despite a heavy drain on other United States reserves to 
meet the Iranian crisis and despite booming defense needs for petroleum products; 

Whereas this impasse has been created by a well-financed oil lobby in Wash- 
ington that has so far succeeded in preventing eflactment by Congress of any 
enabling legislation to permit Federal leasing and control of these reserves: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge President Truman and Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman to take whatever action is necessary under the Federal Minerals 
Leasing Act and the Defense Production Act to mobilize these petroleum reserves 
for national defense ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge enactment by Congress of legislation, proposed by 
Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama, and 14 other Senators, that Federal royalties 
from tidelands oil production be used to further primary, secondary, and 
higher education throughout the Nation. 








